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THE BIBLE AS THE WORD OF GOD 


HERBERT C. ALLEMAN 
Gettysburg, Pennsylvania 


ANGUAGE has been called the mirror of the universe. By it 
we reflect all the objects which the senses apprehend, with 
their manifold shapes and colors, and their almost countless 
variety of sounds, odors, and tastes. Nothing in nature is too 
high or too low, too coarse or too refined, too simple or too 
complex to elude expression in words. But it is not only visible 
and tangible things that can be thus described. Language 
expresses all that the mind can know or the spirit aspire to. 
Language reaches as high as human thought and goes down as 
deep as human feeling. Whatever presents itself to human con- 
sciousness, even the concept of being itself, without qualities or 
predicates of any sort, of which we simply say, Jt is, can be given 
intelligible expression in words. 

But what is a word? In itself, apart from the concept it re- 
flects, it is merely a sound or a succession of sounds produced 
on the organ of hearing by vibrations in the air. We call these 
vibrations sound waves. They are produced by a delicate little 
cartilaginous box called the larynx. They are received by a more 
complicated organ called the ear, consisting of an auricle, a mem- 
brane, a labyrinth of delicate little bones, and a series of distribu- 
tion nerves. But the marvel of speech is not the sound produced 
and received, wonderful as that is, but that the sound grows out 
of a concept of the mind and creates the same concept in the 
receiving mind. Dr. Wheeler Robinson, to whom we are indebted 
for this suggestion, recalls the reply of Marconi to an admiring 
visitor in the early days of his work. “How wonderful this 
extension of hearing is!’ exclaimed the visitor. ‘Not half so 
wonderful,” replied Marconi, “as that you and I are talking now.” 
The chief wonder is that by a few sounds one can convey to 
another the concept of his mind, and that these sounds register 
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an infallible copy. The mystery of language is not a mystery 
of physics but of the spirit. We can explain the mechanics of 
hearing more or less accurately, but the ultimate origin of lan- 
guage—how certain sounds have come to be related to certain 
concepts—remains the riddle of science. 

That a word is written or printed only complicates the 
mystery. It then becomes the sign of a sign, audition giving 
place to vision. Originally, when copies were few, a book was 
commonly read aloud. There the reader reversed the process of 
translation. The silent letters gave him the concept, and he 
relayed the concept to his audience by sound. It was the concept 
back of the letters and back of the sound which was sought to 
be conveyed, spirit speaking to spirit. When one of these spirits 
is God, we have the highest form of communication. 

But how can we speak of the printed or spoken words of the 
Bible as the Word of God? The easy answer is, God caused the 
sound of a human voice to be heard and a pen in human hands. 
to reduce the sound to writing. Hebrew and Aramaic and Greek 
in turn were spoken by the divine voice—unless, with the Ger- 
man peasant we take it to be German, for did not his Bible say 
Adam, wo bist du? But the supreme miracle is not in sound 
or printed letters, but in spirit. The spirit of God touches. man 
first in the experience which is recorded in the record, and then, 
through the record, which we call the Bible, touching us with 
the quickening power with which it inspired the first recipient, 
God speaks to us. It is this power to beget again the experience 
which the original inspiration created that makes the Bible the 
Word of God. The letters on the printed page are lifeless with- 
out the quickening Spirit and the sensitive soul. The work of 
the scholar who deals with the transcribed letters or the printed 
words, important as it is, is not the vital use of the Bible. That 
work is important, because it will keep us from the naive con- 
ception that God spoke with a human voice and used a human 
amanuensis. Textual criticism has shown that we do not have 
an infallible text. The Bible is not primarily a record of events, 
the veracity of which depends on the accuracy of the text; it is 
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primarily the record of the revelation of God for man’s salvation. 
God speaks with many voices and in divers manners. He speaks 
in the individual experience which we call conscience. He speaks 
in the corporate experience which we call history. He speaks 
in what Dr. Wheeler Robinson calls “the coastland of our con- 
sciousness” and in “the hinterland of the subconscious.” “But in 
these days at the end he has spoken to us by a Son” (Moffatt). 


In THE OLD TESTAMENT 


“Many were the forms and fashions in which God spoke of 
old to our fathers” (Moffatt), says the writer to the Hebrews. 
The marvel of the Old Testament is the scope of its media of 
revelation. It employs all the positive media to be found in any 
ancient religion. Ancient religions, like those of Egypt and 
Greece, found nature the medium of contact with deity, but so 
various were nature’s faces that there were as many gods as 
phenomena. Nowhere else is nature so closely knit to deity as 
in the Old Testament, and never as creator—it is the work of 
His hands. He made the great lights of heaven, which is His 
canopy, laying the beams of his chambers in the mighty deep. 
He made the clouds His chariot, and the winds His messengers. 
He founded the earth upon its pillars and made it a home for man. 
So the Old Testament relates God and nature. Particularly in 
the Exodus from Egypt, the experience which made Israel a 
people, the phenomena of nature are made the rod of His power. 
At His word the sea rolls back, and His people pass over as on 
dry land; the sky yields them meat, and the desert rocks give 
them drink. 

Other ancient religions, like those of the Babylonians and 
the Hittites, found their contact with their gods in custom molded 
into law. The stele of Hammurabi pictures the god'Shamash as 
giving him the famous code which bears his name. Israel also 
had its Law, written by the finger of Yahweh, which means that 
the common law of the ancient Semitic world in which they lived 
was bound upon them by a new cord of. obligation, namely, the 
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moral character and will of their God. It was such a Law that 
was a pedagogue to lead them to Christ. 

Most ancient religions saw in sacrifice the gateway to revela- 
tion. The altar was the threshold to the divine presence, the 
temple the sanctuary of the divine presence, and the priestly oracle 
the divine voice. In the Old Testament the age-old system of 
sacrifice became the gateway to the full disclosure of the holiness 
of God, the need of repentance and the assurance of redemption, 
while the casting of lots in the primitive priestly Torah awakened 
the nation to the conception of the divine control of all history. 

Other nations, no doubt, at times looked back upon what they 
conceived their gods to have done for them, but no other people 
conceived of God as a moral power with a will that shaped the 
destinies of nations. This Israel ultimately owed to its prophets. 
In its simplest analysis the voice of prophecy was the extension 
of the voice of conscience. In the Old Testament the voice of 
conscience was the voice of God. And here the Old Testament 
is true to life in presenting this voice chiefly in its reproaches. 
In his disobedience Adam seeks to hide himself in the midst of 
the trees of the garden, but the dreaded footsteps follow him, 
and the voice asks, ““Where art thou?’ Cain has lured his brother 
into his field and slain him, and the Voice asks, “Where is Abel 
thy brother?” Saul has taken for his own the dedicated things 
of God, and it asks, “What meaneth this bleating of sheep in 
mine ears?’ David has committed a deadly and undiscovered 
crime, and it cries with uplifted finger, “Thou art the man.” 
The king of Babylon has blasphemed the Most High God, and 
as he shrinks from the accusing prophet, it writes upon his palace 
wall, “MrENE, MENE, TEKEL.” Prophecy, as we have said, was 
the extension of the voice of conscience. It was not an original 
institution in Israel; it was not an institution at all. The prophet 
was contemporary with the race. He appeared as an individual, 
the spokesman of no order, having his commission direct from 
God. As Dr. Robinson says, ‘““When we would trace the most 
essential part of Old Testament religion back to its most essential 
element, we find a man standing in the presence of God, and so 
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wrought upon by Him that he comes away from that presence 
ready to declare . . . “Thus saith Yahweh.’’* The prophetic 
mind, under the inspiration of the divine call, was able to recog- 
nize in the experience of the nation the hand of God. 

There were two outstanding elements of the prophetic mes- 
sage. The first was that God’s presence in the experience of the 
nation meant judgment for those who were attempting to thwart 
His purpose. The common term for this manifestation was ‘“‘the 
day of Yahweh.” Originally this-may have meant the day on 
which Yahweh gave His people victory over their enemies (cf. “the 
day of Midian,” Isa. 9:4); but in the mouth of Amos and his 
successors (Isa. 2:12; Ezek. 7:19, 13:5; Zeph. 1:7; Mal. 4:1) 
it became a day of judgment, a day of darkness and not light, 
because on this day Yahweh would vindicate His justice. 

The other element of the prophetic message, the corollary of 
judgment, was salvation. This is a much larger element in the 
Old Testament than judgment, and it is in the religion of Israel 
from the first. Though higher criticism makes Gen. 3:15 the 
observation of a later century when Israel’s religion had become 
consciously ethical, it is placed where it is to indicate that the 
promise of victory over their foes was in their tradition from 
the beginning. The Song of Deborah, conceded to be very 
early, celebrates the victory of Israel in battle in the name of 
Yahweh. There is a great deal about war in the Old Testament 
—so much that Bishop Ulfilas thought it unwise to translate the 
Book of Kings for his Goths, and Professor Paulsen confessed 
that he turned with nausea from the wholesale murders recorded 
in the Book of Joshua—but let us face the fact that among the 
means by which Yahweh recovered Israel as His people was this 
(“by war I took you,” Dt. 4:34), and that, in the words of Sir 
George Adam Smith, “the battlefield was the Golgotha of Israel. 
It was there He helped them to freedom, to the moral assurance 
that by the call to fight He redeemed them from servitude to 
materialism, and from disloyalty to Himself.”? 

The idea of deliverance brings with it that of the Messiah, 


1 Record and Revelation, p. 314. 
2 Modern Criticism and the Preaching of the Old Testament, p, 154. 
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the Anointed One, Yahweh’s representative, who was to bring 
His salvation to pass. From Genesis (3:15) to Daniel (9:25) 
it shines out of the gloom of failure. At each great crisis in the 
nation’s history the figure of the Messiah appears: in the days 
when the monarchy was at its crest, as the Great King; in the 
days of the nation’s collapse, as the Righteous Branch; in the 
Exile, as the Suffering Servant; in the days of the Reconstruc- 
tion, as the Great High Priest. This last figure combines both 
political and religious hopes, with varying degrees of emphasis, 
as part of the general expectation of a future Kingdom of God 
upon earth. These hopes were based on the supernatural inter- 
vention of God in human history as the divine way of bringing 
the Kingdom to its goal, since from the beginning man failed to 
realize the divine purpose. The Old Testament without the 
Messianic hope would be like a syllogism without a conclusion. 

As it is, we come to the end of the Old Testament with the 
feeling that while we have been in the company of a truly great 
book of religion whose stirring scenes and songs, whose sym- 
bolism and prophetic words have moved us in our inner life with 
the conviction that the Spirit of the Most High was speaking to 
our souls, still there is something lacking which leaves the mes- 
sage of the book incomplete. There are longings which are un- 
satisfied and hopes which are unfulfilled. There are times when 
they seem about to be fulfilled, but no impartial reader comes 
to the end of the Old Testament with the feeling that its goal 
has been reached and its purpose accomplished. “Israel,” says 
Bishop Wescott, “in its history, in its ritual, in its ideal, is a 
unique enigma among the peoples of the world.’ What makes 
the enigma is not that there has been no fulfillment of these 
prophecies or satisfaction of these hopes, but that the fulfillment, 
the last word of the divine Voice, is not recorded there but in 
what follows. 


In THE NEw TESTAMENT 


Martin Luther, whose forthrightness simplified many a prob- 
lem of Biblical interpretation, when asked what it was that gave 


3 Hebrews, 1892, p. 480. 
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unity to the Scriptures and made them one book, replied almost 
naively in a single word, Christ. ‘Herein agree all the genuine 
holy books,’ he said, “that they all preach and exhibit Christ.” 
And again, “Tf you will interpret well and surely, then take Christ 
with you, for He is the man whom the whole of Scripture is 
concerned with” (E. A., |xili, 29). “Christ is the point in the 
circle from which the whole circle is drawn, the focus of all the 
rays which shine through all its pages” (ibid., xlvi, 338). 

Some followers of Luther, lacking his imagination, have 
taken these statements as the formulation of a rule which, taken 
literally, denies the very principle for which Luther contended. 
They have made the Old Testament a kind of gazetteer of the 
historical Jesus. They have made the physical elements of time 
and circumstance of more consequence than the significance of 
the Incarnation. Correspondences between prediction and fulfill- 
ment in word and symbol and even apocalypse have been made the 
authentication of revelation. As I have said elsewhere, ‘““What 
Luther meant by ‘Christ’ was ‘salvation... The Bible had au- 
thority for him because of the message it contained, and not 
because of any artificial attestation with which it was supposed 
to be invested. What the Bible contained that gave it unity in all 
its parts . . . was the message of salvation. Luther apprehended 
that this was what lay enshrined in all the books, and not a series 
of trick symbols which spell J-e-s-u-s, or any other horoscopic 
system of reading future eventualities by means of hidden signs.” 

Consistently Luther found the profoundest word of God in 
the Fourth Gospel. There is a timeless element in the Christ of 
this Gospel; it is not simply a man but a God-man who is speak- 
ing; it reveals Christianity as something more than Messianism, 
and more than an ethical movement. It is a new spring-time of 
life, the entering of the creative power of God into human ex- 
perience. The incarnate Word is no mere figure of speech, but 
an actual, personal manifestation of the divine will and power, to 
be apprehended by faith and not by recourse to metaphysics or 
even history. What makes the Bible the book of our faith is 


4 Lutheran Church Quarterly, July, 1936. 
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the Word of God, and this is the peculiar contribution of the 
Fourth Gospel. Jesus is the Word (Logos). Logos was as cur- 
rent in the contemporary thought of the writer as ‘evolution’ is 
with us. It meant more than the mere spoken word. It was the 
reason or concept behind the word, and carried with it also the 
Hebrew idea of creative activity and self-revelation. It was the 
highest term which the age afforded to describe the revelation of 
God. John uses it to describe the full self-disclosure of the 
Father which came to us in Jesus Christ. 

The identification of Jesus Christ with the Logos doea two 
things. It lifts Him above the human plane, for it is more than 
a mere attribute. It also adds all the warmth of human life to 
the divine creativity. That means that our human nature is 
bound up in the bundle of life in God, that in the Incarnation we 
have the full disclosure of the divine mind, and that in the fullest 
sense Jesus Christ is the Word of God. 

One other thing follows. Our understanding of Jesus as the 
Word of God is not to be limited to His words. His revelation 
of God, for example, is something more than the Sermon on the 
Mount. It is not His words—though never man so spake—but 
His person in all its acts—words, deeds, life, death, and resur- 
rection—that shows Him to be the Word of God. The Cross 
has become the supreme symbol of Christianity because it re- 
vealed with a finality which no mere prophetic word could have 
carried that the sufferings of Christ were the sufferings of God 
in our behalf, that. Calvary was a higher mountain of revelation 
than the Mount of Beatitudes. As Dr. John Watson reminds 
us: “The Evangelists wrote from the foot of the Cross. Two 
record that Jesus was born of the Virgin Mother; four that He 
was crucified; two that He had sore conflict with the Evil One; 
four that He was crucified; two that He spoke the last words on 
character; four that He was crucified.” We should not grasp 
the full meaning of the Word made flesh unless we dwelt on 
this. Other men were born that they might live; this man that 
He might die. “God has translated His .purpose,” says Dr. 
Wheeler Robinson, “not in a patterned thought or into a set 
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form of words, but into a life, and a death, and a resurrection. 
He would have us know, in terms of actual human experience, 
the cost to Himself of the redemption which is His purpose.’” 

Here, then, we have the elements of what makes the Bible 
the Word of God. A multifarious collection of writings, differ- 
ing widely in time, theme, background, and authorship, they were 
brought together through many vicissitudes and dispersions into 
one library. The Bible was not a planned library. There was 
no conscious intention on the part of its writers to make a 
magnum opus, to be known as the Bible. Even the New Testa- 
ment, which at first sight might seem like planned propaganda, 
‘did not come into existence thus. The New Testament Scriptures 
did not create the church, nor did the church purposely create 
the New Testament Scriptures. They emanated from the church 
under the inspiration of the Holy Spirit as occasion called them 
forth. Only afterwards were they assembled and made the norm 
of Christian faith. What made the church was the Word of God 
which had been in the world since men began to call on the name 
of the Lord. ‘Many were the forms and fashions in which God 
spoke of old to our fathers by the prophets, but in these days 
at the end he has spoken to us by a Son—a Son whom he ap- 
pointed heir of the universe, as it was by him that he created the 
world” (Moffatt). What separated the Old Testament from the 
great mass of ancient religious literature—much of it of richer 
quality and higher ethical tone—and what called forth the mono- 
graphs which make up the New Testament was God’s disclosure 
of Himself, personal and corporate, for the purpose of human 
redemption which runs through it all. 

The authority of the Bible, therefore, resides not in an infal- 
lible text or in ecclesiastical decrees. Attention is now being 
called to the fact that the Scriptures of the Old Testament and 
the New emanated from community experience. That which 
made the fellowship of believers gave authority to their testi- 
mony. Roman Catholics accept the Scriptures on the authority 
of the church; Protestants accept the Scriptures because of the 


5 Ancient and English Versions of the Bible, p. 289. 
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witness the Scriptures themselves bear and the testimony they call 
forth from the fellowship. As Luther said, “The church cannot 
give more force or authority to a book than it has in itself. A 
Council cannot make that to be Scripture which in its own nature 
is not Scripture.’ Or as Dr. Robertson Smith put it: “If I am 
asked why I receive the Scriptures as the word of God, I answer 
with all the fathers of the Protestant Church, Because the Bible 
is the only record of the redeeming love of God, because in the 
Bible alone I find God drawing near to man in Christ Jesus, and 
declaring to us in Him His will for our salvation.” 

It is this fact which supports the Protestant claim of an 
open Bible. The mind of the humblest can grasp its great central 
purpose and dwell on its great central figure and be rightly led, 
even though it cannot follow the critical study of the text and 
the higher critical discussion of its ideas. It is only when that 
humblest believer sets up his mind as a judgment court in ques- 
tions which are plainly beyond his comprehension that the Prot- 
estant Church is discredited. It is plain from the New Testa- 


ment that the guidance of the Spirit—‘“the inner witness of the. 


Spirit” —was promised to the fellowship of believers (Jn. 14-16). 
To claim to be led by the Spirit while one stands aloof from the 
fellowship of the church universal is a contradiction, unless. one 
is convinced by profound study of the sources within that fellow- 
ship that the church universal is in error. In times of the 
church’s spiritual depression God has raised up such prophets to 
awaken her, but the true prophet recognizes his responsibility to 
the fellowship. Witness Luther’s reluctance to break with Rome, 
and Wesley’s adherence to the Church of England. Not only so, 
but such a prophet will recognize that the fellowship is not con- 
fined to his generation. It is not limited to a convention of one’s 
colleagues or a committee of one’s ecclesiastical party. It is a 
stream whose sources lay far in the uplands of the church’s 
beginnings, but whose testimony gains in volume with the cen- 
turies. A Papias will be found there, and a Clement, and an 
Origen, and an Ulfilas, and a Jerome, and an Augustine, and a 


6 Quoted from Marcus Dods, The Bible, Its Origin and Nature. 
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Boniface, and a Bernard, and a Gregory, and a Luther, and a 
Calvin, and a Zwingli, and a Wesley, and an innumerable host 
of unsung immortals who found in the Bible the Word of God. 
In the beginning the churches read the apostolic writings because 
in them they heard their Master’s voice, their supreme authority, 
speaking through the writer. We now accept the canonical 
Scriptures because the Christian Church has accepted them as 
the Word of God—not on the church’s authority, but on the 
church’s consensus. “The great consensus of faith is always the 
most obvious external test of the genuineness of the witness of 
the Spirit claimed by any individual.’ It is the Christian con- 
sensus of the whole fellowship of Christian faith that has exalted 
the Bible to its regnant position of authority. 

The Bible, therefore, is something more than “the meander- 
ing ground of purposeless mystics,” to quote a phrase of Reuss’s, 
a good book for religious and ethical improvement. It is a book 
with a purpose; it is the record of God’s manifestation of Him- 
self in human history to the end of winning and ruling men. Its 
unity is to be found in its purpose, and it is that purpose speaking 
in history and experience which makes it the Word of God. 


7 H. Wheeler Robinson, Ancient & English Versions of the Bible, p. 295. 


ATONEMENT: DOGMA OR EXPERIENCE? 


WILLIAM C. BERKEMEYER 
Bethlehem, Pennsylvania 


| i INTERPRETING the Lutheran Confessions Charles M. 
Jacobs was accustomed to point out that— 


The Lutheran Confessions teach no doctrine of the atonement. But they 
do refer to the work of Christ for us and speak in terms of sixteenth 
century theology. Since, however, the doctrine of the atonement was not in 
controversy during Reformation times, you cannot derive a Lutheran doc- 
trine of the atonement from the Confessions. : 


But a Lutheran conception of the atonement can be derived from 
the pertinent and essential ideas of the Confessions. For example, 
in the Augsburg Confession and the Apology, Dr. Jacobs further 
summarizes : 


Justification is broadly the attitude of God to man based on the work 
of Christ, conditioned by faith. . . . Faith is the acceptance of the promise 
of God to forgive. But we trust the promise because we have faith in 
God, the Promiser. This is the work of Christ . . . The Word of God is 
both Law and Gospel. The message of the Cross which is the height of the 
Gospel is also the most devasting proclamation of human sin. The Christian 
in the presence of God is at once conscious of his sin and sure that God 
is merciful and has forgiven him. The doctrine of the atonement tries to 
give logical consistency to our conception of God in the light of both Law 
and Gospel. 


This sets the stage for asking: What should be the Lutheran 
approach to the doctrine of the atonement? Is the atonement an 
experience of faith or only the rationalization of a truth behind 
that experience? 


How THE DoctrinE Has BEEN FORMULATED 


All the classic doctrines of the atonement recognize the crux 
of the problem to be the ideas of human sin and divine forgive- 
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ness and the part Jesus Christ plays in making the forgiveness 
of sin possible. But most theories commit two errors: they take 
one or more of the New Testament metaphors by which Christ’s 
work is pictured and then draw a long series of logical implica- 
tions from it; they adopt some familiar social thought pattern of 
their day as their skeleton and then attempt to clothe it with 
Biblical content (cf. Shailer Mathew’s The Atonement and the 
Social Process). 

In either case they read much into the Scriptures that is not 
there, as well as misusing the New Testament as though it were 
all on one level, the work of one mind, assuming a self-consistency 
that such a mind would have, if it were absolutely perfect. They 
err in seeming to regard these Scriptural phrases as scattered 
pieces of a great, unified theological system, which need only to be 
pieced together like some gigantic puzzle in order to be under- 
stood with clarity. This whole method is guilty of symbolic un- 
reality in that most of its reasoning is conducted not with concrete 
realities but with abstracts which have no fixed and unchanging 
meaning and which cannot be tested in life to determine their 
truth or falsehood. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF THE FORMULATION 


There is good reason for this critical concern about method 
of approach. In the history of Christianity men did not come to 
feel any need to give serious thought to making Christ’s atoning 
work a dogma until they began to philosophize, i.e. until they 
began to ask: How can a righteous God forgive sins? Their 
answers came not from Jesus or his Hebrew ancestors, because 
this was not a problem of mind or ‘conscience to them. Their 
answers came from trying to fit Jesus’ teachings and work and 
person into their own reasonings about their own form of the 
problem. 

We are still tempted to formulate our doctrines of the atone- 
ment in the same way. Deeply conscious of the awful depth and 
power of the reality of sin, we try to reason how a good God can 
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forgive sin. Because we are neither as righteous nor as loving 
as God, the rationalizations by which we try to satisfy our minds 
and consciences are often artificial. While our original impulse 
may be moral and religious, our method is academic and philo- 
sophical. We posit a theory of the atonement that faces not 
toward life, not toward Jesus and the New Testament, not even 
toward the God revealed there—but only toward the particular 
problem in our own mind. 

In a sense this is true of any and all doctrinal formulations. 
It tends to make the form of a doctrine highly subjective and 
therefore of very short duration as a satisfactory statement of 
any universal religious experience. But it is especially dangerous 
to approach the question of Christ’s atoning work by asking: 
How can a righteous God forgive sin? How can God’s right- 
eousness be satisfied? We have no clearly revealed realities to 
work with. What do we know—what can we know of the inner 
nature of God? How could we comprehend a revelation of such 
a reality, even if it were offered us? What right have we to 
balance with purely human logic God’s righteousness against 
God’s love? How can we presume to make Christ’s atoning work 
a matter of divine psychology—a matter of the inner relationship ~ 
of the Trinity? We not only have no right; we have no means 
of doing this, save those we borrow from anthropomorphic 
analogies and parallels. Even when we proceed in that fashion, 
we discover at the start that the best of righteous men can forgive 
without any need of self-appeasement or satisfaction or atone- 
ment. Righteousness and love are not separate in thought or 
feeling or action; they are one. Nor can we protest that such 
reasoning is fallacious since no man is righteous. For the most 
righteous of men have been the most forgiving too. 

To discuss the atonement, therefore, as though it were funda- 
mentally a matter of reconciling God’s wrath against sin with His 
love for the sinner, is to enter into a realm of which we know 
nothing and where human analogies have little pertinence. It is 
also to divide God’s inner unity in a way we feel we ought not 
and cannot do even when we are dealing with men like ourselves 
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and discussing human reactions of sin and righteousness and love 
within an individual personality. Moreover, such an approach 
seems to ignore the most central concern of God according to the 
Christian Gospel, the salvation of men which is the only point of 
an atonement. 

It would seem that a sounder procedure, in developing a doc- 
trine of the atonement, would be to proceed from two realities 
which must always be themselves matters of faith: the idea of 
human sin and the idea of a God of righteous love. We should 
seek, then, to relate these by means of the historic reality—the 
person, work, and teaching of Jesus, never allowing ourselves at 
any point in our human reasoning to become untrue to the Jesus 
of history. 

The doctrine of atonement that will have most validity and 
be most permanently satisfying will be one that illumines not why 
it was necessary to God for Jesus to atone for human sin, but 
how it was possible for Jesus to effect an atonement—a recon- 
ciliation between God and man; how His cross really saves men; 
what the saving mystery of vicarious suffering of a righteous 
God for humanity really is. One of the errors of much theologiz- 
ing in the past has been to relate the atonement solely to justifi- 
cation in the narrower sense of the forgiveness of ‘sins, when it 
really belongs to that broader conception of the work of Christ in 
regeneration, i.e. in actually ridding men of sin’s power and 
influence, as well as its fear. In discussing the Apology of the 
Augsburg Confession Dr. Charles Jacobs points out this fact, 
so often forgotten: _ 


Justification is used in an inclusive sense; it is both remission of sins 
and regeneration. The later development equates justification with remis- 
sion of sin; but in the earlier documents justification includes also regen- 
eration. 


THe ATONEMENT IN THIS BROADER CONTEXT 


We have been slow to approach the doctrine of the atone- 
ment in this way because we have refused to see that the classic 
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Anselmic substitionary theories, while they take sin seriously, are 
at heart neither religious nor moral in their reasonings, but philo- 
sophic. They do grapple with sin, but in the cold, impersonal, 
unnatural setting of the laboratory, not in life. They deal with 
sin not as a fact, but as an idea; as something to be analyzed and 
weighed and counterbalanced rather than a power to be overcome. 

They are especially weak and unreal in their failure to relate 
Christ’s atoning work to the whole of what.we call sin. They 
are content to relate it to the fact of separation from God, but 
not to the fruit of that separation. While it is true that to atone 
for sin means first of all to provide those conditions under which 
the estranged parties are brought together—that means not so 
much appeasing the one sinned against as bringing the sinner 
to that repentance which grows out of the assurance that He 
against whom he has sinned still loves him and desires his friend- 
ship and will not let past wrong-doings stand in the way of recon- 
ciliation. But even this is only the beginning of atonement. 

Atonement is not complete until, through a life-long union 
of the once estranged parties, the good and righteous God has 
been able to destroy the evil effect of the past estrangement upon 
the sinner and has enabled the repentant sinner himself to destroy 
the further effects of his sin in the world round about him. This 
is something which cannot be accomplished in an individualistic 
way, as so many pious Anselmites seem to regard Christ’s aton- 
ing for your sin and mine. Both the sense of the presence of an 
ever-gracious, forgiving God and the moral, regenerating influ- 
ence of that God upon life are the work, not simply of the Jesus 
of history upon, let us say, the woman of Samaria, but of the 
Christ of the church upon you and me and countless others. 
Atonement is being made daily by the living Christ through His 
church. The solidarity of mankind in sin is a sad reality, but in 
grace is a joyous and saving fact. 

Thus we must search for an explanation of the Godward side 
of Christ’s atoning work, not in any theoretical satisfaction of 
God’s righteousness, but in an actual satisfaction. Christ’s atone- 
ment is not just the background of salvation, but the very heart 
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of the act itself. It does not simply make salvation possible; it 
is salvation. While, in thought, we can hold apart what older 
theologians called justification and sanctification, we cannot in 
life; and we dare not.in our doctrine of Christ’s atoning work. 


Licut FRoM MopERN CONDITIONS 


Let us remember that the historical Jesus of the Synoptics 
offers the sinner God’s forgiveness without any suggestion of a 
need for atonement. Why? Why does atonement in Jesus’ 
teaching and example seem so much less prominent than in the 
thinking of the later church? Could it be because the later church 
limited rather than exalted Christ’s atonement? Was there some- 
thing in the way Jesus offered God’s forgiveness that brought 
men to repentance and kindled in them the desire for and the 
power to live the new life with God? Was Jesus’ righteous love 
that which provided the link between the sinner and his God? 

I believe the world in which we now live provides us with 
an historical background against which to approach the doctrine 
of the atonement and to find an answer to just these questions. 
We live in a world which has been drenched in blood by Axis 
greed and cruelty and deceit. It is a world which is asking the 
question: How shall we deal with a defeated Germany and Japan? 
There are those who in all seriousness and sincerity advocate the 
harshest retribution. The passion of righteous indignation is 
almost blinding them. Their cry is for a satisfaction of man- 
kind’s sense of justice. 

There are others who, having seen the injustices and suf- 
ferings produced by an imperfect and inconsistent and selfish 
application of the Treaty of Versailles, desire to provide a de- 
feated Germany with such a sample of good will for the van- 
quished and opportunity for the development of the humane and 
democratic elements in that land as will enable it to take its proper 
place in a peaceful world of tomorrow. They cry for a satis- 
faction of the instinct for love. 

But in the minds of others, these two desires are never 
separate. To be just to Germany is to be loving, and to be loving 
is to be just. They are therefore devising such plans as they hope 
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will destroy the false ideas out of which Nazidom sprang, the 
economic soil in which such false ideas can be nourished, the 
hatred and fears by which they are watered. They are planning 
such action as may be the expression of the consciousness that 
all mankind has been guilty of wrong-doing—as well as the 
specific sins of individuals and ‘nations and groups. They are 
seeking to point the way to a common effort to build justice and 
love into a peaceful future. 

The point of the analogy is just this: atonement in the best 
thinking and acting of men is not a matter of satisfying either 
the instinct for justice or for love—not a matter of dealing with 
the past and its evil consequences only, or with the future only. 
It is not an either-or; it is not even a both-and. In the mind and 
heart of the man of good will, it is one action, one feeling. There 
is no real justice that is only punitive and corrective, retributive, 
legal, mathematical. There is no real love that is simply patience 
and sympathy and forbearance and soft kindness. There is only 
what we may call, for want of a fresher term, GOODNESS, i.e. the 
concern for creating, nourishing, defending, protecting just and 
loving individuals. Atonement is that method of dealing with 
sinful individuals with the evil environment that belongs to them 
as both father and child. It is that method which effects a saving 
change in all of them. 

Christ’s atonement is that act or acts, teaching or teacher 
which succeeds in reconciling sinful men to a good God, binding 
them together permanently, effecting both genuine repentance, a 
desire for righteousness, and the power to love. It is frankly 
manward, subjective, if you will. Atonement which is the work 
of God cannot be a work which He performs upon Himself— 
but upon estranged humanity. 


Tue NATURE OF THE DOCTRINE oF SIN 


I am venturing to call this a Lutheran conception of the 
atonement because it starts and remains true to the Lutheran con- 
ception of sin, which is not atavistic but single and organic. Let 
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us remember that we are concerned not with the atonement of 
sins, but of sin, ie. of that moral and religious state of mind and 
heart which is at bottom a fear and distrust of God, a self- 
sufficient separation of human nature from fellowship with that 
creative divinity upon which it was intended to rest and con- 
tinually partake. 

We can find the essence of sin and its treatment—which 
is the background for atonement—in Jesus’ teaching about the 
so-called “unforgivable sin.” You remember he said: “Verily, I 
say unto you, All sins shall be forgiven unto the sons of men, 
... but he that shall blaspheme against the Holy Ghost hath 
never forgiveness, but is in danger of eternal damnation” (Mark 
3:28-39, Matt. 12:31-32, Luke 12-10). Scholars and theologians 
are pretty well agreed upon the meaning of these words. They 
all put it differently; but it amounts to the same thing. For 
example: 


The sin against the Holy Ghost is moral blindness (Manson).* ® 

It is the sin of the social and religious reactionaries of all ages who, 
from selfish ends and from fear of loss of position, retard the divine creative 
activity as God works in and through the hearts and lives of men to lift 
them to higher material and spiritual levels (Stamm).? 

It is the active and obstinate resistance to the regenerating power of 
the Holy Spirit (Offermann) .? 

It is unpardonable not because God in His mercy cannot forgive, but 
because continual sinning against the light of the Holy Spirit makes us at 
last unable to distinguish light from darkness so that it is not possible to 
renew such to repentance (Alleman).? 

Forgiveness to be complete is the act and state of more than one person. 
It takes two: (1) The person who forgives, who restores the condition of 
moral harmony, sympathy, and love on his side; and (2) the person who 
repents and re-enters the life of obedience and affection. This condition is 
essential to the process. As long as he remains wilful and unloving, he 
cannot be forgiven. He is excluded from forgiveness (Carpenter) .* 


1 The Mission and Message of Jesus, by Major, Manson, and Wright. 
2 The New Testament Commentary, by H. C. Alleman. 
3 The Synoptic Gospels, by Claude Montefiore, Vol. I. 
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By whatever words you describe it—the unforgivable sin is 
the sin of unteachable pride, the lack of humility, the self-right- 
eous self-satisfaction, the unbending dogmatism that calls good 
evil rather than admit its own error. 

But the unforgivable sin is not just one sin among many; it 
is not even the worst among lesser sins. It is the essence of sin, 
the sin behind every sin. This is what makes sin sinful in a 
religious sense. Assume that for a moment and see how Paul 
and the whole New Testament and Luther and the emphases of 
the Confessions come together. 

If this is sin, then what is righteousness? Is it not the op- 
posite, which would be teachableness, eagerness to learn and im- 
prove, humility of mind and heart and will, realization of one’s 
limitations of knowledge and wisdom and moral perfection, the 
constant searching for and leaning upon the eternal Source of 
all goodness and truth and beauty revealed in history and life— 
God Himself? 

But is not that simply faith—trust in God, seeking Him in 
humble worship, trying to be guided and strengthened by the 
total goodness and beauty and truth in this world of which God 
is the Creator and Preserver, the Redeemer and Inspiration? 
Faith and righteousness come together here. That is why. “the 
just shall live by faith.” That is why we are “justified by faith.” 
Our faith is our righteousness. The sin that is to be atoned for 
is to be measured not in terms of any philosophical theory of 
evil, nor in the state of the civilized society in which we live, nor 
yet in our personal moral weaknesses. The degree of our sin 
is the extent to which we are not conscious of our limitations; 
not seeking more truth and improved goodness; not leaning for 
help upon the accumulated wisdom and truth of mankind which 
God has revealed to men over the ages; not putting our hand 
trustfully in God’s and obediently following Him from day to day. 

If that is sin, then the essential work of Christ in atoning 
for sin is to work in men that attitude which Jesus Himself 
called “repentance and faith.” The idea of moral and spiritual 
guilt with which all the classic theories of the atonement deal 
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belongs not to God’s objective reaction to man’s sin, but to man’s 
own sense of need which must be aroused as an indispensable pre- 
liminary to his putting his hand of faith into his Father God’s 
and experiencing that moral transformation which God alone can 
work by the power of His Spirit. Then, too, the Cross of 
Christ’s suffering belongs not in the context of God’s personal 
reaction to sin, but in the context of God’s dealing with sin, by 
revealing His love for sinful men and arousing them to repentance 
by the sight of sin’s terrible cost to righteous love. The work 
of the Cross is both to win men to faith in God and stir up in 
them genuine repentance—turning away from self-centered self- 
sufficiency to trust in God. This kind of “repentance and faith” 
can be realized only when we enter into such a constant and 
complete and profound fellowship with God that we are able to 
say, as Paul did: “I am crucified with Christ; nevertheless | 
live; yet not I, but Christ liveth in me; and the life I now live 
in the flesh, I live by the faith of the Son of God who loved 
me and gave Himself for me’ (Gal. 2:20). 


Our SHARE IN THE ATONEMENT 


If we proceed in this fashion, our conception of Christ’s 
atoning work cannot be a matter of merits, no matter how many, 
not even such an important one as His suffering and death on 
the Cross. It must be a matter of merit, i.e. of His whole, 
qualitative worth and work. It must be the fact that Christ ful- 
filled the right relationship between God and man in such a way 
that he bridged the gap between the two. Christ’s atonement 
must rest upon His own faith in God, His close fellowship with 
God that kept His own moral character pure and His religion 
real and powerful, so that by His perfect fellowship with God 
and man, maintained to the end, despite, nay, by means of His 
cross and suffering love, He has become a bridge between God 
and man; He has become a bond, a mediator through whom God 
and man are restored to a fellowship of love and trust, which 
first of all closes sin’s separation and then opens the way by 
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which God can in time destroy the fruit of sin, moral evil in 
humanity, and physical evil in the world. 

Thus Christ atones for sin. The Christ of the Cross, the 
Jesus of history, the Christ-Spirit who lives today in His Word 
and His church and His saints, is the continuing bridge which 
God has thrown across the gulf of sin that separates God and 
man. It is a bridge, however, which would not be needed if 
mankind, by God’s continual help, could fill-in the gap that lies 
between and draws human life close to God, as was intended in 
creation. In order that this may happen—more and more men 
must be constantly throwing bridges of their own poor, frail faith 
across this gap. Christ’s atoning work includes the -inspiration 
and guidance of just such bridge-building. Christ’s own bridge 
of atonement is complete only when it has been so widened by 
other men throwing their faith-bridges across the gap that it 
becomes less and less unique and solitary. 

All the great Christian doctrines of the atonement start from 
the conviction that because of man’s sinfulness God alone can 
create the conditions of atonement; and that He has and is creat- 
ing those conditions through Jesus Christ. No one has said it 
better than St. Paul: 


If any man be in Christ he is a new creature: old things are passed 
away ; behold, all things are become new. And all things are of God, who 
hath reconciled us to Himself by Jesus Christ, and hath given to us the 
ministry of reconciliation; to wit, that God was in Christ reconciling the 
world unto himself, not imputing their trespasses unto them; and hath com- 
mitted unto us the ministry of reconciliation (II Cor. 5:17-19). 


This is the message of the Gospel, that God forgives the sinner 
not because his sin hath been atoned for, but in order that He 
Himself may make atonement for human sin; that the beginning 
of a man’s righteousness is when he repents, turns about, aban- 
dons his self-centered life, and casts himself trustingly upon 
God; that Christ is able to bring men to do just that. 

All this implies clearly that there is no’atonement until there 
is a response in man’s spirit to God’s activity; until a man “sacri- 
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fices” himself, puts himself humbly, confidently, repentantly at 
God’s disposal. In the cross of Christ Jesus, men see both God’s 
grace in action and man’s faith responding. By the cross of 
Christians and the church, this same truth is seared upon the 
hearts of every succeeding generation of men. Thus sinful 
humanity becomes reconciled humanity. God in His grace and 
man in his sin are bound together with unbreakable chains 
through the cross of vicarious suffering. Atonement is made 
for sin. 

But atonement is not complete, until it is real As Frank 
Porter once pointed out (in The Mind of Christ in Paul, pp. 
149-156, 314-316), atonement is a task which we Christians share 
with Christ as unfinished business. God’s righteousness can be 
satisfied only as sin is really atoned for, not just by one man, 
even the God-man, but by all men. For it is not just God’s 
righteousness that demands satisfaction, but also His love. Atone- 
ment is the continuing work of God in Christ through us. “Now 
then we are ambassadors for Christ, as though God did beseech 
you by us: we pray you in Christ’s stead, be ye reconciled to 
Godi(2; Cor. 5:20). 


A MENTAL HEALTH PROGRAM FOR THE 
CHURCH TODAY 


CARL J. SCHINDLER 
Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania 


HERE is not a church without an honor roll to record the 
names of its young men and women in the service. We knew 
them well when they left. They taught in our Sunday schools, 
sang in our choirs, served in our Luther Leagues. They repre- 
sented American youth at its best: fun-loving, light-hearted, at 
times rather self-assured and impatient with authority, but blessed 
with a sense of decency and fair play. That was the general 
make-up of most of them when they left for camp. What will 
they be like when they return? Will they have become embittered 
and brutalized by their experiences? Will they have adopted the 
“kill or be killed” philosophy of one of the training films as their 
own? There has been much genuine concern over these possibili- 
ties in Christian circles. 

There is probably no justification for very serious alarm. If 
these war hatreds were genuine hatreds, in the sense in which the 
psychologist uses the word, and if they were carried into the 
post-war world, they would, indeed, constitute a tremendous 
threat to our social structure. It seems, however, to be a fairly 
well established fact in psychology that neither hatred nor love 
can be taught by indoctrination. Hatred and love, in order to 
be genuine elements of the personality, must arise out of deep 
inner personal experiences. Ernest Jones, the British psycho- 
analyst, has shown that hatred is a reaction to an injury or 
injustice; the hated person must furthermore be in a position 
of power or authority. Finally, in order to be hated, one must 
first have been loved. We all know by common experience how 
frequently broken friendships turn into hatred and how one 
consciously hates a person for a quality that one subconsciously 
admires. Genuine hatred requires a very definite personal situa- 
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tion as the basis for continued existence, and as a mass emotion 
it is therefore not likely to survive the immediate war situation 
for any great length of time. 

It would, of course, be ideal if all our service men could 
divest themselves of their war experiences and emotions when 
they return to civilian status. A large number of them will 
unfortunately be incapable of this normal transition. Their 
hatreds will go with them into civilian life. The hate object in 
many cases will change from the present enemy to something 
else. It may be our own government that will be accused of 
unfairness to veterans, it may be the service man’s employer, or 
other groups in the population, or members of his own family. 
The choice of the object will depend upon the social situation, 
but the character and trend of the hostile emotion will be the 
paranoid type, so familiar to and so dreaded by the psychiatrist. 

As a matter of scientific accuracy and for the sake of any 
pastoral service we may be called upon to render these men, we 
ought to understand clearly that they are not victims of the war. 
Their hate is not the result of their military service, but the 
expression of a personality defect that antedates the war and 
would have shown itself even if they had never been called into 
the service. We cannot now go into the pathogenesis of hate 
reactions; we will unfortunately confront them in our pastoral 
experience, and if we analyze them, we will find that they are 
never caused by any outside catastrophe, even so violent a one 
as war, but by an inner feeling of frustration. Hatred is always 
an individual’s protest against insignificance. 

A great deal has been said about mental breakdowns in 
the armed forces. It is perfectly correct that the greatest num- 
ber of discharges are issued for neuro-psychiatric casualties. But 
here again it must be emphasized that the men so affected have 
always shown neuro-psychiatric tendencies. At home they were 
probably in situations where this trend did not seriously affect 
their social usefulness and therefore went unnoticed, or the strain 
of army life overtaxed an already unstable nervous system. It 
is interesting that no new forms of mental illness, unknown to 
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civilian life, have been produced by the war situation. The great- 
est number of military breakdowns belong in the three categories 
of anxiety states, agitated depressions, and dementia praecox, all 
three common civilian ailments. Even among the air crews who 
are exposed to unusual danger and suspense, the only symptoms 
so far observed have been increased irritability and fatigue. While 
we must expect some increase in the rate of mental breakdowns 
after the war, there is at present no evidence to support the lurid 
claims of certain sensationalists. Most men possess an amazing 
adaptability, and the majority of our soldiers will probably return 
with their mental health essentially unimpaired. 

Another aspect of the military training program -has so far 
been little noticed and commented upon. This is a war of ma- 
chines and every soldier must learn to master some type of 
technical equipment. Many of the enlisted men in the army and 
navy receive highly specialized training in the operation of in- 
tricate mechanical instruments. This emphasis upon the machine 
tends to reenforce the trend toward dependence upon the machine 
that is already so strong in our culture. This seems to me im- 
portant for any consideration of the place of the church in the 
post-war world. An intelligent appreciation of religion and 
morality depends upon man’s willingness and ability to think in 
terms of concepts, while the army puts a premium on perceptual 
and mechanical ability. This machine-centered view of life re- 
ceives further impetus when a soldier is sent abroad. Fresh 
from the American scene, he suddenly finds himself surrounded 
by a foreign culture. He lacks the opportunities of the peace- 
time traveler to make extended contacts with the native popula- 
tion for the gathering of information or the exchange of ideas. 
But he will notice, no matter where he is stationed, that the 
standards of living are below his own. Plumbing, clothing, food, 
housing, everything is inferior to what he has always known. 
The best observation of which the average soldier is capable 
must lead him to think of the United States as the best country 
in the world, not only because it/is home, but also because it has 
more bathtubs, automobiles, and telephones than he can find 
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abroad. It is, of course, too soon to tell how this particular 
evaluation of the foreign scene will affect the mental outlook 
of the returned service man. It may conceivably lead to a new 
wave of isolationism that finds its ecclesiastical counterpart in 
indifference toward the foreign mission enterprise and any effort 
of our church to help in the rehabilitation of the European 
churches. It may lead to an undervaluation of the effectiveness 
of spiritual and moral issues because the machine is so ever- 
present and so overwhelming in its importance. 

While the soldier in camp and abroad is thus tremendously 
impressed by the visible and tangible evidences of civilization— 
even those of a purely destructive character—intangible social 
and spiritual values recede into the background. This statement 
apparently contradicts the many heartening reports of a renewed 
religious interest in the armed services that have come from so 
many quarters. It is again too early to say how permanent this 
interest will be. My extremely limited experience in my own 
parish seems to indicate that the war situation does not produce 
fundamental changes in personality. Those of my members who 
were active and earnest churchmen have retained that interest 
and shown it by attendance at church during furloughs and by 
their letters. The lukewarm ones, in spite of an occasional burst 
of new religious affirmation, are still lukewarm. This is hardly 
a surprise to the psychologist who knows how slowly established 
mental patterns change and how persistent original tendencies are. 

Apart from a probably temporarily awakened religious in- 
terest, the older serviceman’s emotional life is in a state of 
bewildered suspension. He is taken out of his family group, his 
community, his employment, and can no longer actively participate 
in the “give and take” of the daily situation. A family man may 
even make a conscious effort to remain as he was when he left 
so that upon his return he may quickly fit himself into the family 
pattern. That will be particularly true if the home life was happy 
and the desire to continue it is very strong. The case of the wife 
differs in some essential details. She may suffer as much as the 
man under the enforced separation. She may be gravely con- 
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cerned about his safety. At the same time she remains in the 
community; her normal contacts inside and outside of the home 
continue. She matures emotionally because she must grow with 
her children and assume full responsibility for all family prob- 
lems. She has no thought of standing still because her position 
tends to make her more realistic. While she feels undisguised 
fear for her husband, it is not the state of suspended anxiety 
that he experiences: Are they all well at home? Is she able to 
discipline the children, to pay the bills, to carry on the business? 
Are people taking advantage of her inexperience? His anxiety 
has a strong undercurrent of guilt: I ought to be home to do 
all these things myself. It is a very destructive and wearing kind 
of worry. In other marriages the separation will undoubtedly 
lead to a progressing estrangement. It is generally agreed among 
psychologists and sociologists that war marriages in which the 
partners never lived together, before the husband went into the 

service, offer extreme risks and that many are bound to end in 
~ divorces. 

It appears to me that we should have the returned serviceman 
and his needs clearly in mind when we speak about the place of 
the church in a general program of mental health. Mental hy- 
giene—the word was coined by a leading American psychiatrist 
about thirty-five years ago—wants to protect and promote mental 
health. As such it is an ambitious and extensive program. Its 
purpose is to eliminate, as far as possible, those factors that lead 
an individual to form faulty emotional patterns. Mental hygiene 
is vitally interested in the child and all the institutions that affect 
the lives of children—the home, the school, the playground, the 
church. Mental hygiene concerns itself with working conditions 
as they relate to emotional satisfaction, with marriage, with 
family and social relationships. It wants to help men to form 
positive, constructive attitudes toward their environment. 

Many ministers feel that the church has not only a vital 
interest, but an important contribution to the whole program of 
mental health. For the church has three important resources 
to make mental hygiene possible and effective. They are: (1) A 
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philosophy of life. (2) An actual program of occupational 
therapy. (3) A trained staff of workers. 

1. In sketching the underlying philosophy of life that the 
church brings to this task, I like to use the psychology that has 
been developed by James Plant in a recent: book, Personality and 
the Cultural Pattern. Dr. Plant points out that under normal 
circumstances every human being has a twofold sense of security. 
He calls the primary and more fundamental feeling a sense of 
belonging. A child is born into a family and soon comes to realize 
that he belongs to this family, not for what he is, but for who 
he is. The parents love him, protect him, care for him, not 
because he is bright or attractive or musical, but because he is 
their son. Even a very young child soon senses whether he 
occupies such a position of unquestioned belonging in the family 
circle, and many later maladjustments in life spring from early 
parental rejection and are extremely difficult to correct by psycho- 
therapy. As the child grows up, another type of security enters 
the picture, a type of security that is based upon achievement. 
Dr. Plant calls it a sense of adequacy. The child receives recog- 
nition in school, not because he is Johnny Miller, but because he 
knows his geography lesson. He becomes the high school idol 
because he can play football. He gets his first job in the corner 
garage because he knows something about automobiles. So my 
congregation judges me by whatever degree of adequacy I may 
have as a minister. The sense of adequacy alone, however, is 
an insufficient support for emotional security. It develops too 
late in life to be basic and it is too subject to sudden collapse. 
I may discover one of these days that my congregation no longer 
cares for me. I may find it difficult or impossible to receive a call 
from another parish. You can readily see what that will do to 
my sense of adequacy. 

Many people, moreover, lack ability or opportunity to de- 
velop anything approaching satisfaction with their achievement. 
Inadequacy need not always occur in the economic sphere. Many 
people are very successful in business and fail as fathers or hus- 
bands; they have all the money they want but cannot get the 
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love and respect of their own children. A man may be snubbed 
by the neighbors if he moves into a part of town where he is 
not wanted. The treatment for all these forms of insecurity, 
whether they are caused by early parental rejection or later failure 
in achievement, is a new sense of belonging. The Christian re- 
ligion furnishes just that. The doctrine of God’s love for the 
sinner is psychologically much sounder than the rationalist will 
ever know. That divine love duplicates exactly the love of the 
parent for the child. God loves us, not because we are capable 
or good or talented, but because we are His children. Pre- 
Reformation theology based God’s love for men upon the basis 
of adequacy. The man who met the requirements of the church, 
who was a good Catholic in the sense in which the teacher thinks 
of a good pupil, had reason to hope for divine approbation. Luther 
restored the fundamental sense of belonging. God loves us ir- 
respective of ourselves because we are His children through 
Christ. You cannot stress this fact of our belonging too often 
in your preaching and your pastoral work with the sick and 
depressed. It strikes at the very root of most forms of human 
unhappiness. 

2. The church also furnishes what, in order to retain the 
psychiatric terminology, we might call occupational therapy. That 
there is healing in work was already known to the writer of 
Genesis, but it was left to the modern mental hospital to develop 
a regular system of occupational therapy. Patients in well ap- 
pointed workshops engage in such manual activities as weaving, 
carpenter work, dressmaking, printing, etc. Occupational therapy 
serves a twofold purpose. It withdraws some of the excess 
energy that the patient would otherwise use introspectively for 
the creation of his delusional world. It is much better to struggle 
with a piece of board and try to fit it into a chair than to wonder 
why people will not recognize that you are the inventor of the 
biggest and fastest airplane ever designed. Occupational therapy 
also furnishes a sense of achievement. There is more satisfaction 
in making a chair in which you can actually sit than in dreaming 
about your stratoliner that will never fly. © 
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It is my firm conviction that our congregational auxiliaries 
provide a far larger measure of occupational therapy than we 
realize and that they’ could be developed along that line. The 
Ladies Aid Society draws off an enormous amount of introverted 
energy by the chance to talk to others about one’s domestic 
troubles and by the opportunity to do some planning. The surest 
way of controlling today’s tension is to make plans for tomorrow. 
The present difficulty is then no longer the dominant issue. The 
complicated Civilian Defense system that was created right after: 
the outbreak of the war has, thank God, never been called upon to 
function in a real emergency. But by enlisting the most excitable 
individuals in the community in a program of planning for future 
emergencies, it served the excellent purpose of draining off ten- 
sion. Let your members plan and work to accomplish things, 
even if you consider the results trivial. All the energy that goes 
into a mother and daughter tea of the Willing Workers Band 
is withdrawn from introversion with all its harmful effects. 

3. A great deal could profitably be said about the third great 
contribution of the church toward mental health—its staff of 
trained pastors. That people need help is obvious. A _psychi- 
atrist recently wrote that people would rather be understood than 
X-rayed. Only very few people can consult a psychiatrist for 
their emotional problems. There are too few of them, they are 
too expensive, and people fear that they may be considered queer 
or crazy if they take their troubles to a psychiatrist. It is not 
even necessary that the great majority of troubled souls should 
consult an expert. While there are enough complicated cases to 
keep all the experts busy, there are many others that can well 
be handled by an understanding pastor. 

I believe there are two requirements for pastoral success in 
this field. The first one is the pastor’s willingness to understand 
the person who comes to him. No matter how unreasonable your 
parishioner’s approach to his problem may seem to you, remem- 
ber that there is “method in his madness.” He has his own 
reason to solve his problem in his particular way, and it is your 
task to discover his motive, Any situation is arbitrary until 
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we have come to understand the people who have created the 
situation. 

The second requirement is not to consider your counseling 
a failure if you did not accomplish the result that is commonly 
expected. I recently addressed one of our pastoral associations 
on counseling, and the discussion turned to counseling in marital 
difficulties. One of the pastors present voiced the opinion that 
pastoral counseling rarely succeeds in keeping unhappy couples 
together, and for that reason he questioned the soundness of the 
whole program. Statistically speaking this pastor was right. 
The number of failures in this field is greater than the number 
of successes, though there are some happy marriages that at one 
time or another were saved only by wise pastoral counseling. © 
There could be many more if people would turn to their pastors 
before the situation has become hopeless and if pastors in turn 
were a little more skillful in dealing with these cases. At the 
same time the number of failures should not surprise us too 
much, for these difficulties arise only in couples that had not 
been well mated to begin with. In marital counseling you deal 
naturally with material that is not very promising from the start. 
Neither pastor nor psychiatrist can make personalities over in 
short order. But even if the parting does occur, as is often 
inevitable with the personalities concerned, the pastor can do an 
excellent piece of counseling by helping one or both of them to 
adjust themselves to the new situation. The same is true of 
bereavement and other changes that come into people’s lives. It 
is God who creates the situation; it is our task to help people to 
understand the situation and meet it as mature Christians. 

There is going to be a great need for good pastoral counsel- 
ing after the war. We cannot begin too soon to prepare our- 
selves for its opportunities and responsibilities. 


THE DIVERSITY OF MINISTRIES 


{It has been observed frequently that clergymen engaged in one sphere 
of activity do not fully appreciate the problems and difficulties which con- 
front a clergyman engaged in another kind of work. Such want of appre- 
ciation easily results in superficial criticism or perhaps in groundless envy. 
In the hope of contributing to larger mutual understanding, the QUARTERLY 
has projected the following series of interpretations——THeE Epirors. | 


THE CLERGYMAN AS AN URBAN PASTOR 


W. ROY HASHINGER 
Morgantown, West Virginia 


[F THE PARISH of the average urban parochial pastor could be 
carved out and set up on its end and viewed like a map, some- 
thing like the following would be seen. 

A church surrounded by homes, industries, stores, fraternal 
buildings, playgrounds, night clubs, and a network of streets. A 
mass of persons whose interests and livelihood are mingled with 
and related to all these environmental minutiae. <A host of little 
social cultural patterns formed by associations of clubs, cliques, 
labor unions, civic organizations, lodges, business interests, pro- 
fessional objectives, night club glamour, office influences, and 
industrial efforts. A multitude of people growing in an amazing 
center full of conflicts, a variety of loyalties, intense competition, 
alien customs and traditions, racial barriers, rich and poor, jeal- 
ousies and sympathy, and love and hate. This limited picture is 
a fair description of the average urban parish. In this mixture 
of institutions, peoples, and cultural patterns stands the church 
and is revealed the problem of the urban parochial pastor. How 
is he to minister to this complex environment with its complex 
people? Is his work to be limited to the church and her members 
located in the center of this area? If he does only this, will he 
meet his obligations and will he efficiently achieve his purpose? 
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Will the church under such conditions serve as a channel through 
which God’s love and Christ’s redemptive power will most ef- 
fectively work? There are various answers, depending on one’s 
experience and training, to these questions. 

From our observation of the parish map we might evolve 
two statements which may act as a guiding. principle in directing 
the urban parochial pastor in his work. First, religious experi- 
ence begins with the individual, but the individual’s experiences 
are not limited to religion; thus the area of the work of the 
average urban pastor is as large and as varied as the experiences 
which affect the life of the members of his parish. Second, the 
institutional activities which he directs and the people’s interests 
to which he ministers are located in the church, the center of 
his parish, but the effectiveness of these activities and the depth 
of his parishioners’ interests are determined by many factors out- 
side the immediate church. In these two statements are to be 
found the purpose of the pastor, the field of his work, the prob- 
lems to be solved, and the objectives to be obtained. 

His first charge is to his parishioners. He endeavors to 
lead them into the presence of God and direct the cultivation of 
their spiritual growth. Can this be done in the church alone? 
Can a Christian grow in isolation from all his other social ex- 
perience? Should not the spiritual and social experiences both 
be the care of the pastor? For example, a member of his parish 
is also a member of a labor union. His union experience may 
conflict with his Christian experience. What should he do? 
Withdraw from the union or the church? His economic security, 
his family comforts, nourishment and clothing for his children 
are interests which depend on his income—not to mention his 
gifts to God and his support of the church. He wants to serve 
God and preserve his family. It is his Christian duty to do 
both. Is it the pastor’s duty as a spiritual adviser to help this 
parishioner with his union problem? Some say yes, and others 
say no. I stand with the former. He, the pastor, must see the 
problem from the viewpoint of the worker and not just as a 
member of the church. He should try to understand the responsi- 
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bility of the worker not only to his church but also to his union, 
his family, and his fellow-workers. Does loyalty to God demand 
disloyalty to fellow-workers? Does the protective love of God 
free one from the protective love of his fellow-workers? To 
direct the spiritual growth of the union man, the pastor should 
aid in his economic adjustment. The worker has a real problem 
which has developed into a conflict, and he desperately needs 
help. If the pastor will not help him, he will turn to labor leader- 
ship to resolve his conflict. With the result that he and his family 
will soon absent themselves from the church. What applies to 
the employe in this case may be just as true of an employer. 
And the same attitude should be present in the pastor. 

It has been my privilege to “sit in’ at labor union meetings. 
I have found the members reasonable but intensely serious about 
their business. In the heat of discussion they are frank, painfully 
frank, but the realities of an honest opinion are respected and 
appreciated, though one may not find the niceties of cultured 
society. Upon request for my judgment on a disputed question, 
I kindly and sympathetically gave my bit of advice. The presi- 
dent’s reply—he was a Negro—was, “Do all agree or are there 
any disagreements to the preacher’s suggestions?” There being 
no replies he said, “That settles it; we will do as he advises.” 
Can you imagine that? A total stranger’s advice heeded! Who 
can estimate the good wrought there for those men, and indirectly 
for the church. 

This worker and labor union problem is a serious one, and 
if the church does not sympathetically handle it, it will, or may 
even now, react against the church. Yet I know some pastors 
who consider it below their spiritual duty to give this problem 
any consideration. The union atmosphere is part of the worker’s 
experience and as such must be considered in the growth of the 
man. Our immediate interest should be in the man and his 
family’s spiritual welfare. We too often dismiss the problem 
with the remark that “unions are bad and the problems of capital 
and labor are outside the purview of the parish.”’ We should 
remember that we do not work with “capital” and “labor” but 
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with men whom God loves and for whom Christ died. There is 
a tendency for the pastor to be so blinded by the abstract terms 
“capital and labor” that he cannot see the working or business 
father who must, by virtue of his love for his family, support 
them. 

Two more illustrations will serve to emphasize the importance 
of parish work of this nature. I have served twice on a board 
of arbitration, composed of two union men, two business men, 
and myself. In both instances I was selected as chairman, an 
indication of confidence on the part of both capital and labor. 
In the one case both employer and employe had set down their 
complaints and emphatically stated their limits of agreement. 
After three hours of argument without results, 1 suggested that 
we should ask for concessions from both parties for the sake of 
the employe’s family. Neither the-business nor labor repre- - 
sentatives had thought of the apparent human side of the prob- 
lem. Quite naturally it was hard for either party to submit, but 
an agreement satisfactory to both was finally reached on the 
basis of family love. Time, six hours. But time well spent. 
Again it was my privilege to speak at a mass meeting of union 
men. At the close of my remarks I suggested that the problem 
of economic and human relationships was worthy of the Lord’s 
help and I thought that we should take our case to Him. I did . 
so, and in the course of my prayer I uttered the phrase, “God’s 
guidance.’ At the close of the prayer the state president of the 
C.1.O. rushed to me and said, “Preacher, that’s what we need, 
God’s guidance. But you preachers don’t have much time for 
us fellows.” I think that he was right on both counts. 

The industrial worker, organized and unorganized, is virgin 
soil for the parochial pastor. Either we help him or he will harm 
our work. He will influence those in the church, he will set 
meetings—as he now does—which conflict with worship, and he 
will spread, in the environment where the parishioners live, propa- 
ganda against the church. He is God’s son but has not yet found 
his Father. This is the pastor’s opportunity, 

What is true of the laborer, is also true of the entrepreneur, 
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civic worker, lodge man, clique member, etc. These individuals 
have found an area of interest, be it right or wrong, which is 
an experience that satisfies. Yet in the satisfying experience 
something is lacking. It is thrilling, it is refreshingly relaxing 
_at the close of day, but it is not a constructive spiritual experierice. 
It lacks Christ and His love. What is the pastor to do with 
members of these groups? Let them indulge themselves and 
in this manner influence others in his parish? Yes, this is pos- 
sible—and lose a man for the church, a father in the home, and 
make a problem for the community. 

An elderly couple whose son had united with the church— 
due to his Sunday school experience—had belittled the son’s stand 
for Christ. The son came to me, hurt by their remarks, and 
expressed sorrow for his parents. I answered him, “Jack, this 
is our problem. Your parents do not know that they need 
Christ’s love in their lives and home. Let us take the message 
to-them.” The father worked on a night shift in a plant and 
drank heavily. The mother worked the movies to the limit. 
That was the thing to do in their crowd. Jack took me to the 
home, dirty and disorderly, for noon dinner. The food was in 
harmony with the rest of the home. It is a long story; but it 
ended with these elderly persons accepting the Lord and uniting 
with the church through the rite of adult baptism. Two re- 
deemed persons, a happy son, a better home, and two church 
members. They were a part of the parish heretofore unrecog- 
nized. The experiences of this couple were simply limited to the 
beer-garden and movie outlook and the industrial pattern. Just 
another case of God’s children who had not before found their 
Father. They were in my parish long before I found them. 

Many cases of like nature might be enumerated where the 
experiences of persons inside or outside the church, but in the 
parish, have had a disagreeable influence in the church, in the 
home, or in the community, and introduced a nasty problem. 
These make a difficult task for the pastor, a problem for the 
church, and a positive handicap for the Christian. If these per- 
sons are not personally and sympathetically aided in spiritual and 
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social adjustment, they only enlarge the trouble in the church and 
ultimately in the parish. 

The pastor’s responsibility is to the people, to individuals. 
One by one must they be found, sought out where their experi- 
ences place them, and patiently, slowly, persistently helped to find 
their Father through Christ their Redeemer. The church’s prob- 
lem remains as long as the parish entertains them. 

But should we limit the urban parochial. pastor’s work to 
individuals in isolation? Organizations of various kinds, of good 
and doubtful purposes, have their influences in the parish; they 
are pressure centers which exert power on the individuals and 
the community. Do they come within the scope of the parish and 
the sphere of its work? 

Put in another way, Shall the pastor serve on the Council of 
Social Agencies, Child Welfare Board, Recreation Council, ete. ? 
These organizations have a tremendous influence on the people of 
the parish, both inside and outside the church. The pastor’s 
training, the public’s confidence in him, his interest in public wel- 
fare, and his constructive outlook, all offer him an opportunity 
to guide the thinking and planning of these organizations. It 
requires energy and time, but it will repay richly the pastor, the 
church, and the parish. For instance the Council of Social 
Agencies contemplates the support of a public playground pro- 
gram. The average business man—and he is always a member 
of civic boards—just does not seem to understand that directed 
play is educational and produces civic pride. On the basis of his 
experience he usually puts profits before personality, and money 
before morals. But the pastor’s judgment carries weight and 
solicits support for the program. The program is adopted. He 
has not only helped the youth of the community in their social and 
spiritual development, but he has also saved many of his Sunday 
school pupils from the bad influences of unorganized street play. 
The activities and loyalties of his own immediate church will 
benefit through the supervised play of all the boys and girls of the 
community. The community in the parish does touch the church 
at the center in a real sense. 
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I sat one day in a service club across the table from a big 
coal operator—so-called—and heard him berate, with considerable 
profanity, the labor unions and all lazy workers. I replied that 
profanity did not describe the situation correctly and that labor 
unions did not produce coal. Men, I said, living, breathing, 
thinking, loving, responsible personalities, worked the coal. Im- 
mediately his attitude changed. Later he invited me to his ofhce 
to talk over a matter related to his “men.’”’ That operator is not 
in the church which I serve, or any church so far as I know, but 
he is in my parish since some of my parishioners work for him. 
I was not thinking merely in terms of my own people at the time 
of this conversation, but rather of his attitude and influence with 
men and in the community. He is now basking in the Florida 
sunshine. While there, I am confident, he is making some mental 
and social adjustments. At least his prejudices have been some- 
what shaken. Yes, a pastor’s extra-ecclesiastical activities are 
very important and give him an opportunity to meet his parish 
problems from another angle. 

What more should be said? I have not treated the pastor’s 
parochial responsibilities from the usual, traditional, and con- 
ventional viewpoint, such as the internal institutional difficulties, . 
the building of a well organized and integrated educational pro- 
gram, the disloyalties and indifferences of some people, the woeful 
lack of financial support, the overlapping and jealousies between 
organizations, the problems of the Sunday school, and many other 
short-comings familiar to the experienced pastor. J have inten- 
tionally emphasized the external phases of the parish work be- 
cause these, in most cases, are responsible for the internal diffi- 
culties. The problems at the center of the parish are often the 
problems of the parish community. But we often fail to look out 
to see the cause of the trouble within. Said in another way, what 
the parishioner’s experience is in the parish outside of the church 
to a large extent determines the conditions which prevail inside 
the church. 

I have observed that a difference of opinion in the church is 
the result of different experiences in different sections of the 
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parish. To adjust these differences requires some understanding 
of the sources of the various experiences. The physician will 
have a different viewpoint from the merchant, the laborer will 
not see the problem with the same eyes through which the lawyer 
looks, and the boys in the home of wealth will not react like the 
boy in the home of poverty. Each sees, understands, judges, and 
acts on the basis of his personal experiences. The pastor with 
the proper understanding of these experiences will be prepared to 
break down the separating psychological and social barriers. 

Jesus has given good advice in this matter, “I pray not that 
thou wilt take them out of the world, but that thou wilt keep 
them from the evil one.” The pastor’s task is not to take the 
parishioners out of the world into the church, but rather to reduce 
the molding influences of alien powers in the parish. 

The urban parochial pastor works in a parish which is com- 
posed of a complex social life and groups. This life and these 
groups, on the basis of their various experiences, compete with the 
church for the attention and support of their members, and this 
competition results in a conflict of loyalties. The proper integra- 
tion of the individual’s spiritual experience in the church with the 
individual’s social experiences in the parish approaches the spirit 
and purpose of the Kingdom of God in and among men. It is, 
I believe, the urban parochial pastor’s responsibility and joy to 
supervise, direct, and attain this spiritual consummation by the 
grace of God and with the help of Christ’s redemptive power. 


THE CLERGYMAN AS A RURAL PASTOR 


H, W. STERNAT 
Biglerville, Pennsylvania 


fh rural pastor differs from his fellow clergymen in urban, 

administrative, social, educational, or editorial activities in 
that he must seek to be more like the Master in a literal sense 
than any of them if he is to be a successful minister. We do not 
mean to reflect disparagingly or to belittle in any way the position 
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or the worth of any other type of ecclesiastical service, but the 
fact remains that the rural parochial pastor, by force of circum- 
stances and the nature of his calling, must definitely emulate the 
Lord Jesus Christ in order to serve acceptably. 

The paths the rural pastor treads are like those which the 
Master, in the days of long ago, walked along in old Galilee. They 
lead through green pastures, beside still and rushing waters, up 
hills and down through the valleys. They go past the doors of 
humble cabins, rambling farmhouses, modern cottages, and beau- 
tiful mansions. They are smooth, hard-surfaced roads, deep- 
rutted mud roads, creek gravel lanes, rough woods trails, and 
‘narrow, winding, stony paths. He must ride or walk upon them 
in the hot sunshine and the rains of summer, the hazy autumnal 
days, the cold, bleak, stormy, wintry months, and the warm, moist, 
lazy spring. He cannot traverse them on his missions without 
intimate communion with Him who trod such paths of old. He 
cannot live along them without beholding the wondrous works 
of God all around about him. He cannot sérve upon them with- 
out love for his fellowmen and kindness towards every creature 
he meets. The constant objective of his personal, religious dis- 
cipline is Christlikeness. Almighty God is very near and dear 
to the rural Christian and his pastor in a most intimate fashion. 

The man of God serving in the countryside must truly love 
people. He must be friendly and live his life in very intimate 
fellowship with them. When he arrives to minister to them, he 
must not be irked by their prying into his private, personal affairs. 
They will most likely be over-solicitous concerning his welfare, 
curious about his habits, interested in his likes and dislikes, and 
eager to discover anything he tries to conceal from them. If he 
holds himself aloof, seeks to live unto himself alone, resents their 
intrusions and wants to be different, he builds an impenetrable 
wall between himself and the people. If he manifests great an- 
noyance and discontent, he becomes an isolationist in the com- 
‘munity, a stranger, and in time an outcast. 

Country people are vitally interested in the life of the person 
who comes to lead them into a saving relationship with their 
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Heavenly Father. He has to know by experience whereof he 
speaks. He must be himself. They soon grow weary of arti- 
ficialities and they quickly penetrate deceptions. They are inter- 
ested in learning not only how much their pastor knows about 
the Scriptures, but also how much of their content he knows, be- 
lieves, and practices. Many of the rural people are well versed 
in the Bible. 

They like to know how their pastor_spends his time and if 
he works at his calling as consistently and industriously as they 
have to work at theirs in order to make a living. They are 
anxious to learn what kind of cook and housekeeper his wife is 
and if they can confide in her. So the whole life of the efficient 
rural pastor must be freely surrendered to God and his people if 
he is to know them and their ways of life. As Jesus came and 
dwelt among men, so must the country preacher live as one with 
the people he serves, sharing their personal joys, sorrows, and 
hardships. The parishioners convinced of his sincerity and un- 
selfish interest in them will in turn spread their lives before him 
as an open book and he can readily guide, enlighten, and help 
them. The personal responsibilities of the rural minister are 
enormous. The recompenses of the faithful country preacher 
are correspondingly great. 

The Master of men saw one Zacchaeus in the sycarnore tree 
and invited Himself to his home for dinner. He convinced the 
tax collector of his deep-seated, personal interest and concern. 
As a consequence the chief among the publicans opened his heart 
to Jesus and made restitution for his wrongdoing. This same 
procedure is highly essential today in rural parochial work. The 
farmer appreciates a pastor who will invite himself to dinner, 
sit down impromptu, and eat whatever the family eats, even as 
one of them. If he will lend a helping hand in the field or about 
the barn and work up a good appetite before going in to the 
meal, he will be even more highly welcomed. About the table he 
must stimulate the conversation, but not monopolize it if he wishes 
to learn and to serve. He must not keep the family entertaining 
him so long that they neglect their work.” Such visits must be 
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made not merely in highly favorable homes, but in all types with- 
out discrimination. A very successful country minister arranged 
to drop in unannounced and eat a meal in every home of his 
parish, demonstrating, at the conclusion of the meal, the prac- 
ticality of the family altar in the modern farm home. He became 
well acquainted with the people and they quickly learned to know 
him, love him, confide in him, and appreciate his help. Man can- 
not fathom the deep-seated joy and satisfaction that comes into 
the heart of the country preacher as he leads the people into a 
saving knowledge of the love of God in Christ Jesus. 

In the countryside of old Palestine the Master visited with 
the shepherds and became fully acquainted with their work. He 
surely learned to know how they named and cared for their sheep 
day by day. Can anyone imagine Jesus resting at noontime in 
‘the shade with a shepherd friend and not knowing the name of 
the prize sheep in his herd? Can you picture the shepherd’s dog 
barking at or trying to snap at the Good Shepherd? The wise 
men of a village, gathered about the stove in a country store, 
were evaluating the new minister. Old Sol said: “Say, that ’er 
youngster the Lutherans got for their new preacher has what it 
takes. Saw him go over to Zeke’s place last evening. That ’onery 
dog that would chew the leg off an angel came running up so’s he 
could scratch him behind the ears. He ought to make a right 
smart parson.” 

The good farmer today thinks as much of his stock and 
animals as the successful shepherd did of his sheep of old. You 
can not get to know the man very well if you are not interested 
in his best friends and the source of his livelihood. The rural 
pastor learns to know the favorite cows in the herd, the pet horse 
the children drive, and the outstanding characteristics of leading 
breeds of barnyard fowls. A new minister in a rural charge won 
the admiration, friendship, and whole-hearted support in church 
work of a prominent dairy farmer, who had dropped out of active 
membership, by picking out the best milk producer in the herd. 
The rural pastor must know the animals, for such knowledge 
opens the gate of approach to the farmer’s heart. It is a good 
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thing to remember that the Bible was written by a pastoral people. 
It is surprising how much a preacher can learn about the people 
from the environment and treatment of the animals on a farm. 

“Mum,” cried the excited lad, “let the preacher come out here 
and see if Barney (a baby beef) grew very much since he was 
here last.” The boy with such an appeal opens his heart to the 
pastor for the insertion of Gospel seed. The wise minister knows 
how to appraise and appease such an animal and such a boy. He 
is anxious to examine the boy’s account book and hear about his 
feed formula. He makes a lasting friend out in the stall beside 
the lad’s first great business enterprise and begins the process 
which leads to his eventual enlistment in the service of the King. 

The alert country preacher is ready and, like the Master of 
old, he meets folks where they are and ministers to their highest 
social and religious needs. He is deeply interested in the things 
they care about. He is careful so to associate himself with these 
things that the people who work with them become mindful of 
his real concern about their highest welfare and highly susceptible 
to his guidance. Inanimate objects never afford such intimate 
approaches to personal and spiritual problems in non-rural types 
of parochial work. 

The wide-awake country pastor keeps himself informed of the 
activities of Four “H”’ Clubs, the work of the County Agricul- 
tural Exension Association, the Farm Bureaus and Co-operatives 
throughout his parish. He maintains contact with the State Agri- 
cultural College and the county agent so he may freely suggest 
helpful literature to meet various seasonal needs. In this way he 
fortifies himself with numerous approaches to the heart and mind 
of his parishioners and convinces them of his vital interest in their 
welfare. This is not the happy-go-lucky, superficial approach of 
service clubs and fraternal organizations which covers up much ' 
self-interest. It is not a means whereby the preacher may sell 
himself to the people. Country people cannot be deceived for very 
long. It is the frank, sincere sharing of Christian love that fos- 
ters growth in faith, grace, and righteousness, leading to the sal- 
vation of souls. Rural parochial work is not primarily concerned 
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about keeping the machinery of the church well oiled, but it is 
predominantly evangelistic. Personal evangelism in a natural, 
unpretentious, heart-to-heart manner, similar to the method Jesus 
personally employed in dealing with the men, women, and children 
along the highways, in the marts, and in the homes of Palestine, 
characterizes the successful rural parochial pastor. 

The rural preacher makes special contact with groups of 
people at funerals and family reunions. The traditional funeral 
dinner that was necessary in horse and buggy days is still essential 
now that friends and relatives travel faster and farther in auto- 
mobiles. It affords the urban family relatives a visit in the 
country and a wholesome, old-fashioned, farm dinner. The pastor 
arranges his work so he may spend a good part of the day in the 
home. Here he has the opportunity of learning many things 
about the family and offering helpful suggestions when the people 
are more than usually receptive. 

The spirit of the occasion often affords contacts the pastor 
has not been able to establish in any other way. If he is truly 
sympathetic, he will usually find individual members seeking him 
out to talk over the sermon. In the majority of cases this indi- 
cates that the person is restive and wants to confide in him and 
ask his assistance in some spiritual problem. As a consequence 
he is frequently engaged during his visit in rendering vital pas- 
toral service. The bereaved appreciate his quiet, calm presence, 
moving inconspicuously in their midst. One such afternoon re- 
sulted in a woman’s being reinstated in the church and bringing 
her two sons, her daughter, her daughter-in-law, and her grand- 
daughter for catechization. They united with the church and 
have been faithful members ever since. There are numerous 
similar instances on a smaller scale that we could cite. He also 
gets the opportunity for quickening the faith of members of the 
family from a distance who have grown spiritually cold or indif- 
ferent in strange urban communities. 

Family reunions, held each summer, furnish special occasions 
for a similar ministry by the country minister. In this service he 
must not be narrowly sectarian, provincial, and non-cooperative, 
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but the ambassador of Jesus Christ with sympathy, understanding, 
and consideration for all, regardless of age, sex, or creed. He 
does not deal primarily with figures, statistics, formulas, promo- 
tional programs, and theories, but with personalities and families 
who are intimately related to the good earth from whence they 
came and upon which they depend for sustenance. He learns to 
live with them in the presence of the Husbandman of the universe 
who is the Lord of seedtime and of harvest. His work is often 
arduous and exacting. His financial compensations are usually 
meager, but his “treasures are in heaven, where neither moth 
nor rust doth corrupt, and where thieves do not break through 
nor steal.’’ Great is his reward in joys and satisfactions. 

The country minister must learn to think amid his labors in 
terms of the whole church and be willing to sacrifice as the Master 
did, even if ecclesiastical authorities are ignorant of his needs 
and unappreciative of his unselfish service. If he does not expect 
great honors from men or seek them, he is far more likely to 
receive them. But he may be confident that the majority of the 
finest leaders he develops among his youth will soon find their 
way into urban centers. He must keep on training them, using 
them as long as he can and endeavoring to get them established 
in the work of the church wherever they go. On earth his name 
will likely remain unknown, unhonored, and unsung, but great 
shall be his reward in heaven if he proves a faithful servant of 
Him who came not to be ministered unto but to minister and give 
His life a ransom for many. 

It is difficult for him to comprehend how easily the leaders 
of his church, who came for the most part from rural areas, 
forget the value of the simple faith engendered in them by con- 
scientious Christian people of the countryside. His greatest 
problem is to understand how they can forget and improperly 
evaluate their early training. He cannot account for their failure 
to serve the people with modern aids compatible with the needs 
of the little one-room churches and Sunday Schools. The rural 
preacher’s parochial service can be greatly improved by materials 
and methods adaptable to meet the needs of the churches to which 
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the urban church must look for much of its future leadership and 
membership. 

The rural pastor in his parochial work needs encouragement 
by definite recognition and, where necessary,. special subsidies 
from ecclesiastical boards so he will not consider his parish a 
stepping stone to some large, lucrative, urban congregation, but 
a field in which he can spend his whole life with security, educa- 
tional privileges for his children, and well-earned appreciation by 
his denomination. 


THE CLERGYMAN AS AN EDITOR 


W. H. GREEVER 
New York City 


N THE publication of religious literature the work of the editor 
determines not only the character of publications, but also, 
in large degree, the form of presentation. It includes also the 
timing of publications with reference to purposes of publication. 
The field of editorial service in the church is a field which 
demands specialization according to ends sought with various 
groups or constituencies for whom special publications are pre- 
pared (as for children, young people, families, teachers, preachers, 
etc.), but there are certain qualifications which are required in all 
successful editors, regardless of specialized services. One such 
qualification is theological training, whether the editor is a special- 
ist in a particular assignment or not. Theological, or doctrinal, 
soundness is a requisite for any literature issued by the church. 
The necessity of theological training therefore requires that most 
important editorial positions be filled by clergymen. 

The sphere of influence for an editor is never strictly de- 
finable. He may serve a distinct constituency, but the circulation 
of the printed page, or paragraph, may extend to the remote 
corners of the earth, or may be quoted long after the writer 
is dead. 

The consideration of the work of a clergyman as the editor 
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of Christian literature may be confined here to that of the editor 
of a recognized church periodical, as the weekly church paper. 
Perhaps few people realize what is involved in the work of such 
an editor, and some of the readers of some periodicals may won- 
der at times if the editors themselves have a clear conception of 
all that is involved in their work. 

The editor of an accepted church paper, whether an official 
publication or semi-official, must be a man of many parts, as his 
responsibilities are manifold. It isa mistake to think that the 
chief work of the editor of a church paper is what he writes. In 
some respects that is his most specific work, but its chief value 
depends upon work which does not take visible form in print. 
He is responsible for the entire content of his periodical, regard-~ 
less of sources of material, signed articles, correspondence, re- 
prints, or what not, and he is responsible for a unity in his 
periodical, by imparting a spirit, or soul, which personalizes it 
with an entity all its own. Even very definite departmentalization 
does not lessen this responsibility. Otherwise he himself is but 
little more than a special contributor. 

The editor of a church paper always has a primary concern 
for the life of the church, as it exists in the members of the 
church, as a prerequisite to the work of the church. That con- 
cern includes as accurate acquaintance as possible with what the 
members of the church are thinking, what their feelings are, 
what their purposes, motives, and attitudes are, what their en- 
vironment and relations are, and to what special influences they 
are subjected. In short, he must know the church. With such 
knowledge there must be the ability to analyze and appraise the 
facts as they are, to discover trends and to give sound interpre- 
tations, in the light of dynamic principles and true values. This 
involves knowledge of history, philosophy, general literature, and, 
above all, the theology of revelation. 

There are two conceptions of the work of editors of church 
periodicals, which at times have appeared to be very distinct, 
almost to the point of contrast and exclusiveness, the one to the 
other. Very rarely has an editor appeared who has worked under 
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that combination of these two conceptions with that balanced 
emphasis which has made those editors eminent in their field. 

One conception may be designated as “reportorial,”’ under 
_ which the editor seeks to present, as it was, a sort of “moving 
picture” of the church as it is, with only enough interpretation 
to make the picture plain. The other conception may be desig- 
nated as “directive,” under which the editor seeks to keep before 
the church, as it is, the picture of the church as it ought to be— 
pointing out goals, charts, resources, obstacles, roads, sign-posts, 
values, and purposes. Under neither of these two conceptions, 
where one practically excludes the other, can one ever become a 
really great editor, but where they are combined into a single com- 
prehensive conception, an editor is enabled to give that unity and 
soul to his periodical to which reference was made above. 

The work of the editor of a church periodical is not as simple 
as it may seem to the casual reader. As the work of the preacher 
is vastly more than the preparation and delivery of one or two 
thirty-minute sermons each week, and the selection of hymns, etc., 
so the work of the editor is vastly more than the writing of so 
many lines and the selection and arrangement of readable material 
to fill so many columns. All of his acts must be determined by 
aims which are always greater than specific acts. The aims are 
the long-range purposes through which an editor makes the whole 
of his work more definitely constructive. Through the “repor- 
torial” side of his work the editor furnishes the information which 
becomes a large element in the presentation of whatever directive 
thinking he may offer. 

The worth of information has to be judged. Some of it is 
merely “news,” but even news must be judged by its significance 
rather than by its momentary interest. There must be a reason 
for the presentation of news, and the reason must be a significance 
for the life of the church—in its testimony, or in its fellowship, 
or in its service. Other information may be chiefly “record” 
material, with significance for current or prospective conditions 
and issues. This material may be drawn from the Bible, or from 
history, or from general literature, or from official documents 
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of church. or state. It presents what has been said or done in 
relation to vital matters which have a perpetual significance. This 
material becomes the background or basis for directive and con- 
structive thought. 

The work of the editor as a directive thinker requires a 
special spirit and special abilities. As a negative statement, there 
are certain things which an editor must avoid in his service as a 
directive thinker. He must not presume upon a super-knowledge 
or a super-wisdom. He must not indulge in any degree of sensa- 
tionalism. He must not be a faddist. He must not be an intel- 
lectual dictator—opinionated. He must not be a dogmatist. He 
must not be a partisan, and must not indulge in personal preju- 
dices. He must not be arbitrary in the admission of contributed 
articles with which he does not fully agree. 

As a positive statement, the work of the editor of a recog- 
nized church paper is unique in possibilities and responsibilities. 
The editor must have superior mental equipment, with humility. 
He must have an inclusive but accurate fund of general and 
special knowledge, including a rare understanding of human 
nature and human habits—of thought and actions. He must have 
clear and definite convictions on fundamental truth. He must be 
judicial, but scrupulously honest and fair. He must be able to 
objectify interests, and to consider them with long-range vision, 
in the varied relationships involved. He must have varied and 
wide contacts with people of all classes and an intimate acquaint- 
ance with as many as possible. He must be able to think much 
in proportion to the comparatively little which he writes. He 
must listen to and read much in proportion to the comparatively 
little which he quotes. He must live much within himself, but 
live wholly for those outside of self. He must offer all of his 
work solely on its merits, depending upon neither position nor 
prestige for its consideration. 

But why add more to this list of qualifications? Who wants 
to be the editor of a church periodical? Who would nominate 
himself, or consider himself adequate to the task? The work of 
such an editor is work which any worthy man would undertake 
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only in response to a call from the church, where the responsibility 
for the judgment of his qualifications is with those who call him, 
not with himself. 


THE CLERGYMAN AS A TEACHER 


CHARLES F. SANDERS 
Gettysburg, Pennsylvania 


. in the course of my preparation for the ministry one of 

my most inspiring teachers set me a task which opened my 
eyes and enabled me to see, as nothing else could, the nature of 
my chosen profession. He asked me to prepare an extended 
report on two theological works which were in striking conflict 
on most important points. As I look back on the experience now, 
the naiveté of my conduct appears ludicrous, but charged with 
tragic potentialities. JI asked my teacher which of the authors 
I was expected to follow. His reply was sharp and pointed: 
“You are not expected to follow; you are to find the truth and 
lead men to see and understand it.” That gave me the key to the 
teacher’s function which has never left me. 

By that key I was enabled to approach Jesus’ teaching in the 
ways in which He set it forth to His disciples, the ways which 
gave them their teaching power. As a beginner in the ministry 
I felt deeply that the Christian religion, being the only hope of 
the world, was not making the impact upon the world which it 
deserved. Keeping to myself my judgment of what seemed to me 
like supine acquiescence on the part of the professional class which 
I had entered, I decided that I must do something about it. I 
accordingly entered upon a four year post-graduate course by 
correspondence with my home seminary at Gettysburg, and fol- 
lowed it up with three semesters at Leipzig. My experience in 
Leipzig deepened my conviction of the ineffectiveness of the 
church. The intervening years have most tragically confirmed 
my conviction. 

I began to apply my key to fundamentals. I found that 
“followers” rarely get truth. If they did we should scarcely have 
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had a thousand years of “Dark Ages.” And even Jesus had 
not put this basic truth across to His disciples. Until His cruci- 
fixion they still were “followers.” They had doubtless been 
thrilled by His promise, “Ye shall know the truth, and the truth 
shall make you free,” but they had not been made free. They 
remained “followers.” How His teaching had missed them ap- 
pears from their decision to go back to their fishing when their 
Master died. That He had tried hard to prepare them for a 
difficult leadership had not taken possession of them. They were 
ready to surrender. His promise of another Comforter who 
would guide them into all truth remained mere doctrine. It had 
not come to life in them. His admonition that “without holiness 
no one shall see the Lord,” was still far beyond them. It was 
scarcely even doctrine. 

I then applied my key to Jesus’ parables. Each of them is an 
interesting story; but they are all vastly more than that. They are 
the instruments of the Master of Truth, introduced to inspire the 
hearers to do enough thinking on their own part so as to under- 
stand the principle behind the parable, in order that they might 
use the principle authoritatively. The aim of the story teller is to 
amuse, or, perhaps, to inform; but parables are meant to inspire. 
And inspiration changes a man from within. It is vastly richer 
than information. 

With this key I began to get “insights” that were exceedingly 
dynamic. I saw rich meaning in Jesus’ saying “Moses in the Law 
said”... “but I say unto you.” Read as a “follower,” that sounds 
like an open conflict. The highbrows of Judaism seem to have so 
interpreted it, for they were still in the “follower” class. But 
there was a minority, apparently disillusioned by what the dead- 
ness of the Sanhedrin had brought them, who were inspired to 
see that “this man speaketh as one having authority, and not as 
the Scribes.” These saw that Jesus, instead of being in conflict 
with Moses, was penetrating the implications of Moses and point- 
ing the way to the larger need of the world and the only way in 
which that need could be appropriated. “Scribes” remain children 
who must be told, and, then, they forget. You do not get world- 
leadership that way. 
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I then began to apply my key to Christian history and found 
that with this key I could begin to understand the Protestant 
Reformation, as well as the difficulties which were encountered. 
For more than a thousand years Rome had dominated Europe by 
the maintenance of a “teaching’”’ profession made up of “fol- 
lowers” and who had become so blind as to have lost even the 
sense for making search. And once the “finders of truth” were 
awakened, the Reformation was inevitable. What it meant was 
that the “Scribes” of Rome were superseded by men “who spake 
as having authority” because they had found truth. 

In the wider stretches of human culture this key reveals the 
tragedy of China which is only now coming out of the darkness 
into the light. She has slept for five thousand years under 
teachers whose exalted (?) function was to keep their pupil’s 
finger on the line while they checked on the pupil who was “back- 
ing the book.” 

I have stood by the graves of Martin Luther, of George 
Washington, and of Sun Yat Sen. A profound thrill stirs me at 
each of these sacred spots. These men were focal points in 
crises of human culture, which redirected the tides of spiritual 
flow from blind traditionalism to inspired search for truth. 
They saw, as their predecessors failed to see, that “Ye shall know 
the truth, and the truth shall make you free” are correlates with- 
out which human destiny must fail. This is superlative leader- 
ship. The heart of man yearns for freedom, but there is no easy 
course to its achievement. It is never on the course of least re- 
sistance. “Followership” leaves mankind to the fate of blind 
leadership. 

_ Applying my key to the problems of religion, and of the 
church, with which I had to deal, I found the need of making 
a radical distinction between these two. (I cannot adjust my- 
self to Dr. Charles Clayton Morrison’s facile identification of 
religion and church.) When the church ceases to search, by the 
active use of all of man’s capacities of apprehension, it dies. But 
religion, being an expression of the Spirit, never dies. On the 
Damascus Road St. Paul turned from a dead institution to the 
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fellowship and guidance of a living reality. Martin Luther did 
the same thing on Pilate’s staircase in Rome. And John Wesley 
did it in London. These men were the focal points of the expres- 
sion of Spirit which turned the tides of human culture against 
their respective antecedents. They did; that’s just the fact, and it 
is just as palpable as Sir Isaac Newton’s apple which led him to 
see the principle of gravitation. The Psalmist’s observation, ‘As 
the hart panteth after the water brooks, so-thirsteth my soul for 
thee, the living God,’ may be charming poetry. But it is more. 
It is the expressed recognition of the pervasive presence of Spirit, 
drawing mankind to the ultimate Godhead. 

We should now be prepared to consider the teacher’s real task 
in the promotion of religion. We should seek to measure its 
difficulties, and, what is even more important, we should recognize 
the dangers of self-deception inherent in the task. The teacher 
who would put across a spiritual message must pay diligent heed 
to St. Paul’s admonition, “The natural man perceiveth not the 
things of the Spirit, . . . for they are spiritually discerned.” The 
teacher of religion has a more difficult task than the teacher of 
mathematics. I think I have repeated that more often than any 
other thing during my teaching experience. I had a hard time 
getting my students to believe that I was net joking. And this is 
the evidence that they have not mastered the apprehension of the 
reality of spirit as well as they have mastered mathematics. On 
the other side, there is taking place before our eyes the death of 
a great culture among a people who have mastered mathematics, 
but, in the process, have lost the sense of spiritual presence. 
When this people return they will attend less to their easy mathe- 
.matics, and more to the power of the Spirit. 

Church statistics, as we know them, are frequently very 
seductive liars. When Constantine proclaimed Christianity the 
state religion, the church seemed to flourish, but religion went 
into a thousand year sleep. A subsidized church strangles the 
Spirit. Witness Russia. 

Professor Sorokin has used the term “sensate culture’ to 
describe the dominant character of our age. It is an easy matter 
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to prescribe for a student who revolts against the “sensate’’ order, 
and its irrevocable correlation between cause and effect. Simply 
tell him to ignore its dimensions and, just for the thrill of it, jump 
off the Golden Gate bridge. Ordinarily he will be able to figure 
this out without trying the experiment. But to prescribe for one 
‘who revolts against the “moral order” is another matter. And 
here again the teacher of religion must now discriminate. We 
are so saturated with the “‘sensate” interpretations, since evolu- 
tionisms of various sorts have been paraded before us as scientific 
demonstrations, that “conscience” has been reduced to the “sum 
of social judgments of a given age or culture.” That sounds 
simple. But on that definition the moral order of Massachusetts 
on the slavery question could not be reconciled or even live to- 
gether at peace with the moral order of North Carolina in 1850. 
The simple fact is that the moral order is not an “emergent” 
produced by forces that belong to the “sensate’’ order. How- 
ever you do it, religion ties up the moral order with the right, 
which in all crises runs dead against the “sum of social judgments 
of the age.” But learning the Catechism will not be enough to 
save a culture so thoroughly saturated with sensate evolutionism 
as is ours. It is a matter of serious doubt whether we could 
have any millionaires if it had not been for the substitution of a 
conscience which is the sum of social judgments on “Thou shalt 
not steal” for one which proclaims it by a “Thus saith the Lord.” 
It is because so many teachers of religion get no farther than 
having the catechetical class “back the book” that we are shedding 
so much blood over conflicting “sums of social judgments.’’ And 
it becomes the job of the teacher of religion to correct this error 
by vitalizing the meaning of “righteousness.” And this is 
supremely difficult in an age devoted to the “sensate.” But it must 
be done. The Logos was at the beginning. He is not an emergent 
issuing out of pre-existent sensate stuff. 

Professor Mozley makes a nice distinction between saying 
prayers or going to church and religious acts. Whether these 
are religious acts or not depends on their motivation. What he 
calls the first religious act that he can remember having done 
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was “going to chapel on his own motivation for strength to fulfill 
a high responsibility he had assumed, and for which he felt the 
deep need for divine help.” My point now is to indicate that the 
religious teacher has been ineffective in proportion as he has left 
his people either indifferent or self-satisfied to go without divine 
help. That constitutes the difficult task. The intellect must be 
clarified, the heart must be satisfied, and the will must be moved 
to respect the abiding realities of the spiritual order. 

I once asked a class to write out the reasons that seemed to 
them the best for believing in immortality. One young man 
wrote: “I have quit believing in such nonsense, and consequently 
there are no reasons.” I relate the incident to present vividly a 
grave danger. To have credited him with a failure would have 
confirmed him in his skepticism and made him feel that I simply 
wanted him ‘‘to back the book.” Instead I marvelled at his dis- 
covery and suggested what a great deliverance he might be bring- 
ing to mankind if he could clarify his enlightenment. So I asked 
him to clarify the method by which he had arrived at his con- 
clusion, indicating that, academically, I was indifferent to his 
conclusion, but technically, as a student, he must give evidence 
of an understanding of the problem before he could lay any claim 
to a passing credit. On another occasion I was illustrating some 
point by reference to the implications of funeral rites. A member 
of the class observed: “That misses me entirely. Such senti- 
mentality seems childish to me. After I am gone I don’t care 
what they do with my body,” adding a few revolting suggestions 
as to what they might do, so far as he was concerned. I followed 
up with “Do you feel the same way about the body of your mother 
or that of your sweetheart?” After stammering a bit, he admitted 
that he did not. “Then, do you think they would agree to your 
proposal about your own body?” Beginning to reflect, he said, 
“T guess not.” I finally asked, “Why? Doesn’t such persistent 
sentiment seem to require explanation?” I cannot follow the 
details, but in both these cases the students admitted later that the 
ensuing discussions gave them their first glimpse of the meaning 
of Spirit as a reality to be reckoned with. 
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What I am trying to reach is the fact that the super-sensate 
realities are much more difficult to get across than the sensate 
actualities; and they are correspondingly more important. It is 
here that we find the abiding values. For the merely sensate, all 
we require is a simple stimulus, but in its presence we are helpless 
if called upon to prove it is not an illusion. But for the super- 
sensate we must reckon with our total capacity for apprehension. 
The fact that the super-sensate represents the pull of the future, 
and the sensate the push of the past, does not permit us to leave 
one set out of the reckoning. Honor, too, must be accounted for 
with adequate meaning. 

Evolutionism, Pragmatism, and Relativity together have so 
permeated all our thinking that we can no longer find our way. 
We have forgotten that it was these three principles that de- 
stroyed Hellenism beyond recovery. When Professor James said, 
“Damn the Absolute,” he was bidding for a reconciliation be- 
tween science and religion. However, what he really accom- 
plished was to destroy the meaning of truth. If we have no 
access to any absolutes, we cannot make any sense out of our 
relativities. And our apprehension of the absolute ultimately rests 
on the response of the spirit within our own being, to the Spirit 
that guides the universe. 

The broad highway on which we seem to have gone astray is 
the substitution of description for explanation without acknowl- 
edgment. All science is descriptive. Truth requires explanation. 
A biologist describes a limited set of generative processes; then 
he suddenly assumes that his descriptions are explanations, turns 
theologian, and denies the Virgin Birth, utterly innocent of the 
fact that he has made the substitution. This confuses the issue. 
It is the sinless Jesus who is to be accounted for, and He differ- 
entiates Himself from the rest of us, not by biological processes, 
but by the spiritual process of clear apprehension of ends. 

The Logos existed at the beginning, but the church will never 
know it, much less disseminate it, by remaining at the level of 
the Scribes in its method of teaching. The darkest page in recent 
history is not the one that tells of the fall of France, but the 
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one which tells the story of how the German Professoriat, includ- 
ing many prominent churchmen, signed up. History will write 
mercifully of the millions who die on the battlefields, but of this 
abject abdication of the intelligentsia it will write “Treason to 
the Truth.’’ On this side the Atlantic, pacifism and isolationism 
have echoed the alibi of Cain. And the sum of it all indicates 
an insufferable dullness concerning the reality of the Spirit. And 
for that the teachers of religion are directly to blame. The pre- 
amble to our Declaration of Independence, with its affirmation 
of self-evident truths and unalienable rights, could not have been 
written in the twentieth century, so far have we drifted toward 
relativity. If we are not to repeat the blunder of ancient Hel- 
lenism, the teachers of religion, whether in the pulpit or in the 
classroom, must make God as real to his audience as the teacher 
of physics does electricity. 

It has been my fortune, or fate, as you prefer, aften ten 
years in the pastorate and thirty-five years in a college professor- 
ship, to return to the pastoral care of a large congregation, as 
substitute for an army chaplain. On the testimony of a very 
responsive congregation, it would seem that people are hunger- 
ing for the kind of thing I am here trying to say—what it is the 
business of the religious teacher to make effective. But large 
sections of the public are convinced that the ministry is afraid 
to speak its convictions. They find it difficult to explain the 
landslide in the collapse of moral standards in any other way. 
Such simple principles as that human life is more than a brief 
existence between birth and death or that it is better to serve 
than to be served are impolite intrusions if introduced into the 
conversation of polite society. And as Lord Elton has observed, 
“The family has become one more prison-house to be broken 
down.” And Bertrand Russell, keen scientific mind, announced, 
“I am sure that university life would be better, both intellectually 
and morally, if most university students had temporary childless 
marriages.” And the school board of a great city had to be 
enjoined by a courageous woman from permitting him to hold 
the honorable position of teacher in an American school. And 
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John Macmurray announces, “There is no such thing as a moral 
law.”’ The mental obtuseness that allows such bunk to pass 
unchallenged implies a dormant conscience inconsistent with vital 
religion. 

The church insists that the minister or the teacher of re- 
ligion must believe what he says,-that he must say what he believes, 
and that he must know what he is talking about. It has no use 
for mere Scribes. The church wants an unequivocal proclama- 
tion of the mind of Jesus. 


THE CLERGYMAN AS A SOCIAL WORKER 


HENRY J. WHITING 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


T HAS become almost trite to speak about “transition periods.” 

Rumor hath it that as our first parents were moving out of 

the Garden of Eden, Eve whispered to Adam, “We are living 
in an age of transition.” 

By whatever name we choose to call it, there can be no doubt 
that something is going on within the Lutheran Church today as 
it examines its welfare program, evaluates the contributions of 
that program, and explores the labyrinth of social relationships 
of the church in modern society. As we survey the field of social 
welfare today, we are profoundly convinced of this sobering fact, 
if we have not already thus been persuaded, that we do not, can- 
not, move in a vacuum. The church is part of the community 
and is definitely related to it. The question is not, then, Shall 
we as a church participate in community welfare programs and 
planning? The burning question is, Are we maintaining the most 
wholesome vital relationship possible for the welfare of those 
clients whom God has called upon us to serve and for the best 
interests of the total community welfare program—public and 
private? 

The pastor who has been called to serve as an executive of a 
church-supported welfare program on the state-wide level or on 
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the local level, or of an institution serving a particular area, has 
busy days in store for him. At the risk of being trite, we do say 
that the Lutheran Church is passing through a period of tran- 
sition as it re-examines and evaluates its ministry of mercy in the 
light of the modern social welfare picture. Such re-examination 
and evaluation is going on—not as widespread as we should like 
to see it—but nevertheless it is present. To be an executive of a 
state-wide Lutheran welfare society—an agency that is striving 
to do its utmost in building an effective welfare program in help- 
ful co-operation with other agencies, public and private—is a 
most challenging, God-given opportunity. 

As is the case with many another field, social welfare ad- 
ministration as a field of service has had its development. In the 
beginning the whole field was served by “‘volunteers’”—interested 
individuals who were motivated by a desire to help their neighbor 
but who brought to this noble task little more than just that desire. 
As time went on, leaders from other fields were placed in adminis- 
trative positions in social welfare agencies—business men, clergy- 
men, etc. At long last ‘social work administration” was recog- 
nized as possessing methods and skills peculiar to itself and there- 
fore requiring certain qualifications in the way of personality, 
education, and training in those who aspired to administrative 
leadership. 

It has been particularly true of church-supported agencies 
that pastors were felt to possess all the necessary qualifications, 
and so we find pastors serving as superintendents of children’s 
homes and homes for the aged as well as executives of inner 
mission societies and agencies. We do not deny the consecrated 
service and devotion to duty which has characterized these pastors, 
but how much greater their contribution might have been to those 
they were attempting to serve, as well as to the total welfare 
program of the church, had they had the opportunities for acquir- 
ing the skills and techniques of good social work practice! 

Four years of college and three years of theological seminary 
training do not qualify a man for an administrative position in 
the church’s welfare program. That whole curriculum is designed 
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to meet the needs of a parish pastor. Of course, many of our 
leaders have done a splendid job without formal training, but they 
have had to learn through private study and experience. We 
believe that, generally speaking, it is good practice for pastors 
to serve as executives of inner mission and welfare institutions 
and agencies. But these pastors should have, in addition to their 
theological education, training in social welfare work at an ac- 
credited school of social work on the graduate level. 

Let us consider, now, some of the aspects of the administra- 
tive job the Lutheran welfare executive has before him. 

Such an executive must consider and have always before him 
the objectives and program of his particular agency. This is not 
something which we write into a constitution or agency manual, 
and then promptly forget. It is just at this point that many of our 
agencies reveal poor planning. The objective and program should 
be based on real needs of real people, clearly stated and within the 
realm of accomplishment, and certainly in harmony with our 
Christian philosophy of life. Too many of our agencies set out 
to do anything and everything, professedly serving the whole 
gamut of human need, and generally, if the truth were known, 
rendering no lasting service in any one category of human need. 

The Lutheran Welfare Society of Wisconsin has a fourfold 
service program, (1) case work service to normal, dependent, 
and neglected Lutheran children and unmarried mothers, (2) a 
spiritual ministry to Lutherans in public and private institutions 
throughout the state, (3) a residence club in Milwaukee for Lu- 
theran girls coming to the city for education and employment, 
(4) a program of interpretation and public relations to its own 
constituency and to the public at large. This is our present pro- 
gram, and so long as the need and resources exist we will stick 
to it. A wise executive will not allow his agency to spread itself 
thin by offering services over a wider area of human need than 
it can meet adequately. But requests and often pressures do come 
to deviate from this policy, and then the executive must use tact, 
understanding, and the opportunity for interpretation of good 
social work practice. 
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How is the Lutheran Welfare Society of Wisconsin organ- 
ized to do this job? It is perhaps unnecessary to state that there 
should be a “plan of organization” which is understood and ac- 
cepted by all—board and staff. We maintain, under the executive 
secretary, five recognized departments, each with its responsible, 
designated staff head, namely, (1) business girls’ club, (2) chil- 
dren’s department, (3) institutional missions department, (4) 
department of interpretation and promotion, (5) finance de- 
partment. -Just a brief word on each of these departments will 
give the reader some understanding of their program. 

The Lutheran Business Girls’ Club (formerly known as the 
Hospice) is located in Milwaukee, and here we aim to provide, 
at a nominal rate, a residence club for girls who come to the city 
for education or employment. The club is staffed with a house- 
mother, cook, and three helpers, and has a capacity for twenty- 
nine residents. Because of the recent increase in applications, a 
room registry of Lutheran private homes is maintained as a re- 
source for referral when the club is filled to capacity. 

In the Children’s Department we aim to give case work 
service to normal, dependent, Lutheran children and unmarried 
mothers. In 1943 the Society cared for 469 children and 129 
unmarried mothers; 35 children were placed for adoption during 
the year. The great majority of children under our care are 
coming from broken homes—homes broken by death, illness, 
divorce, separation, or desertion. The department is under the 
direction of a case work supervisor who has on her staff, at 
present, five case workers and necessary stenographic help. The 
agency is definitely understaffed, considering the case load it is 
now carrying, not to mention the potential services it could be 
rendering in a state as Lutheran as Wisconsin. 

The Institutional Missions Department seeks to provide a 
spiritual ministry to Lutherans in public and private institutions 
—hospitals, sanatoria, penal institutions, correctional schools, 
county homes, etc. During the year 1943, 77 institutions over the 
state and 42,500 individuals were served in this program. Under 
an ordained pastor who serves as head of the department, we 
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have several paid part-time workers (retired pastors) and more 
than forty local pastors who serve voluntarily (society assumes 
travel and other expense) at the institutions in their particular 
community. All these pastors send in regular reports to our 
main office so that Lutheran Welfare is now being accepted as 
the responsible agency in Wisconsin for a spiritual ministry to 
National Lutheran Council individuals in institutions. 

The Department of Interpretation and Promotion, under the 
direction of a full-time field secretary, is responsible for the inter- 
pretation of the program of Lutheran Welfare to our own Lu- 
theran constituency and to the general public in order to secure 
moral and financial support. This is accomplished by means of 
the publication of a bi-monthly house organ, Wisconsin Lutheran 
Welfare, and folders, moving pictures, and radio transcriptions. 
A speakers’ bureau service is maintained for presentation of the 
work before congregations, church groups, etc. 

The Department of Finance, which is under immediate di- 
rection of the executive secretary in addition to his over-all duties, 
is responsible for the operation of the society’s financial program. 
It prepares the budget for approval of the board, and by a system 
of requisitions budget control is maintained. The budget for 
1944, for the entire program of the society, amounts to $64,- 
275.00. This money will be secured from synodical subsidies, 
board payments from counties for children, payments from par- 
ents, relatives, and clients themselves, community chest, and mem- 
berships and contributions directly from our Lutheran constit- 
uency. (Perhaps we should mention here that the main office of 
the society is located in Milwaukee and two regional offices are 
in operation at the present time, in Eau Claire and Wausau. It 
is planned to open additional offices throughout the state in stra- 
tegic points as personnel and funds become available. ) 

A discussion of the pastor as executive of a Lutheran wel- 
fare agency would not be complete without some attention given 
to that significant area which occupies so much of his time— 
public relations. No doubt it will clarify the matter if we picture 
our problem of public relations as involving relationships in three 
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directions: (1) up to the church and its organized Lutheran 
constituency, (2) across to other Lutheran charitable agencies 
and institutions as well as to community welfare programs, public 
and private, (3) down to our clients whom we are attempting to 
serve. 

There are pressing problems here which demand and require 
clarification if we are to develop an effective state-wide program 
of Lutheran welfare. First of all, we, an extra-synodical agency 
serving eight Lutheran bodies in the National Lutheran Council, 
must seek to clarify our relationship with these church bodies. 
This involves two factors—Just what does the church expect of 
society in the nature and character of the service program it is to 
build? and secondly, To what extent does the church wish to 
share in the administration and financial support of such a pro- 
gram. The present trend toward development of state-wide Lu- 
theran welfare societies and coordination of Lutheran’ social 
welfare services in given areas makes requisite an intelligent 
solution to the problem. Those of us who occupy positions of 
leadership in the welfare program of the church must give all 
possible support to this development of co-ordination in the servy- 
ices of the agencies in a given area, local or state-wide. For ) 
example, here in Wisconsin, and considering only National Lu- 
theran Council related programs, there are three Lutheran chil- 
dren’s homes, five Lutheran homes for the aged, and several 
hospitals. What relationships are involved here? A common 
Lutheran constituency would seem to make requisite common 
Lutheran social planning. We do not imply here single owner- 
ship and administration, but we do plead for co-ordination of 
services through conference and discussion. 

But our relationships go beyond our own household of faith, 
for we are, and should be, related to other welfare programs in 
the community. Here we are confronted with the whole question 
of the church and community as we consider, for example, com- 
munity chest participation and relationships to public and private 
agencies in the same general field as our own. The church has 
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a contribution to make and owes to itself and to the community 
participation in sound social planning. 

Finally, of course, we have a relationship to our clients— 
those whom we are serving. Our whole program grows out of 
their needs. Are we giving the best possible service to our 
Lutheran unmarried mothers and their babies? Are we meeting 
their real needs? What about those dependent, neglected children 
who are being hurt and bruised by the war? Is. our program 
geared to meet their needs? We must ever keep warm and vital 
these agency-client relationships. 

And so it goes. It has been impossible within the brief limits 
set by this paper to give all the detailed duties and responsibilities 
of the pastor serving as executive of a Lutheran welfare agency. 
We have attempted to outline the broad general problems which 
confront him as he endeavors, under God, to guide his agency’s 
program. Of course, there are worries and headaches. They are 
to be expected. But when one is conscious of the insistent, urgent 
call of God into ever broadening avenues of service to His needy 
children, these pass away. God is placing heavy responsibilities 
upon His church these days. We will need to bring to these 
problems intelligent Christian social statesmanship if they are to 
be resolved. God grant that the heart of Lutheranism may con- 
tinue to beat in understanding Christian service. 


THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY SHOULD BE 
HARMONIZED 


HUGO C. M. WENDEL 
Radburn, New Jersey 


MHE book review section of The Lutheran for September 22, 
1943, contained a review under the significant title of “Re- 
union of Theology and Philosophy.” Under this title the Rev. 
Joseph Sittler, Jr., of Maywood, Illinois, discussed with real intel- 
lectual insight The Primacy of Faith, a book written by Richard 
Kroner, lecturer in the philosophy of religion at Union Theo- 
logical Seminary. Among other pertinent things Mr. Sittler 
said, “The intent of this book—and, incidentally, its very par- 
ticular value for Lutherans—is its compelling statement of the 
capital intellectual task confronting our church. For it is too 
widely true that the Lutherans have permitted to harden into a 
habit of hostility toward the whole western intellectual tradition 
an old hostility that was but a historical, and, in a sense, a tem- 
peramental accident of Luther’s day and situation.” He concludes 
with the statement that a “Protestant philosophy has yet to be 
constructed.”’ With that statement I most heartily agree. 

That other members of the church are aware of the necessity 
of giving some thought to the problem of harmonizing theology 
and twentieth century thinking is evidenced by the penetrating 
and comprehensive statement on the state of theological scholar- 
ship in the Lutheran Church written by the Rev. Benjamin Lotz, | 
of Bethlehem, Pa. He discussed the problem in The Lutheran of 
November 17, 1943, under the title of “Attention of Professor X.” 
He said, among other weighty things, “But we need a kind 
of ‘Philosophy of Lutheranism’ which would be a vindication of 
Lutheranism over against other approaches to the Christian 
faith.” 

Equally important is the anonymous “Prof. X Replies” in 
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The Lutheran of January 12, 1944. The reply hits the nail on 
the head when it says: 


Into not a single one of the great theological problems of our day has 
the Lutheran Church in America introduced a product marked by its par- 
ticular understanding of the Gospel! We are so busily engaged in holding, 
preserving, cherishing, celebrating an inheritance that we have not shaped 
our theology to take the offensive in the mighty moment in which we live. 
A theological revolution is in full swing. To seize and inform and shape 
it toward an evangelical understanding of God and man and history is not 
a task that can be performed by parish parsons who are suddenly called 
upon to become professors... . 


Again the reply states: 


In order, therefore, to remain orthodox, we fail to administer the genius 
of Luther to the needs of our day; and we remain “orthodox” at the cost 
of being consistently sub-Lutheran. 


Equally significant with the quotations referred to above, is 
a statement contained in a letter to me dated November 10, 1943, 
from Dr. Conrad Bergendoff, president of Augustana Seminary 
and College, Rock Island, Illinois. With his permission I quote 
the following: 


I agree that Lutheran theology must come to terms with modern thought. 
The church has followed Luther in theology without recognizing that Luther 
never restricted the field of knowledge to theology. I have for some time 
had a suspicion that the church never dared follow out the implications of 
Luther’s theory of knowledge, and gradually fell back into the medieval 
scholastic view of the two levels: natural and supernatural, the one the 
sphere of reason, the other the realm of revelation. I venture the thesis 
that Luther’s conception of faith explodes the barriers between natural and 
supernatural, and introduces a view of man and the world which Lutheran 
theology has never caught up with. Faith is not antithetical to reason; faith 
enlightens reason. It is nonsense to say that Christians are not interested in 
reason—they are, rather, to love God also “with all their mind.” We have 
failed, in our thinking, to relate the second and third articles of the Creed to 
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It is interesting to note that the American Philosophical 
Association, too, finds its advisable to undertake an inquiry. The 
Rockefeller Foundation has granted it a sum of money fcr a 
thorough investigation with a view to raising the importance of 
philosophy in the life of the community. During the present 
academic year regional conferences on the “Function of Philos- 
ophy in Liberal Education” are to be held in all parts of the 
country. They are to be composed of members selected from the 
philosophical profession, scholars in other fields of knowledge, 
and persons from various walks of life. It has been my good 
fortune to represent the profession of history at the conference 
held in New York City on February 4-5, 1944. 

The specific function of the conferences is stated as follows: 
To “re-examine thoroughly the nature’ and function of philos- 
ophy in higher education and in general culture, and to study ways 
and means of reorganizing the teaching of philosophy in order to 
make the contribution of philosophy to the post-war world most 
effective.” Among the questions discussed at the New York con- 
ference were the following: 


1. What is the distinctive job of philosophy in the university? (Ex- 
amples: What is the function of ethical and social philosophy as distinct 
from the social sciences? What is the function of philosophy as distinct 
from that of natural science?) 

2. In what ways, and under what conditions, can there be collaboration 
between teachers of philosophy and those of other professions who are con- 
cerned with the same field of inquiry or who have closely related purposes 
—as in religious education? 

3. What is the role of philosophy in the defining, appraising or estab- 
lishing of sanctions and standards of right thought, feeling, or action? 

4. In what ways can philosophy best work toward community of under- 
standing and purpose in the post-war world? 

5. What are the most urgent social issues of the present critical period? 
How and to what extent can these issues be met by philosophers? 


Undoubtedly, there have been and there will be many mem- 
bers of the Lutheran Church at these conferences. JI wonder 
whether the administrative leaders of the church know their 
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names? Is it not time for the Lutheran Church to study seriously 
the relation of its theology to modern philosophy and _ history 
and to find ways and means of reconciling them in the interest 
of honestly integrated personalities and of preparing itself for 
the great task of influencing the post-war world in the language 
of today? 

It should also be kept in mind that several years ago a move- 
ment was started at the University of Louvain, in Belgium, for 
the purpose of making Thomas Aquinas speak the language of 
today. This neo-scholasticism has a productive scholar in the 
United States by the name of Jacques Maritain. He wrote not 
only Twilight and Dawn, ably reviewed by Dr. Julius F. Seebach 
in the February 9 issue of The Lutheran, but also the chapter on 
“The Humanism of Thomas Aquinas” in Twentieth Century 
Philosophy: Living Schools of Thought. 

That Protestantism will have to meet this challenge sooner or 
later goes without saying. The challenge involves a union or 
harmonization of philosophy and theology, i.e. the creation of a 
philosophy that will speak the language of Christian theology in 
terms of twentieth century thinking. 

If Lutheran theology, in its present set-up, is the science of 
Christian thought and action, and if philosophy is the science 
of secular thought and action, there seems to be no adequate 
reason why the former should not permeate the latter, or the 
latter be brought into harmony with the former. This might 
well be done on the basis of the primacy of faith over reason. 
Whether any Protestant denomination is undertaking this task, 
I do not know. 

Assuming that no denomination has tackled this problem, I 
should like to suggest that the United Lutheran Church in 
America take the lead in inaugurating such a movement. This 
church might well find inspiration to do so by contemplating, 
among other things, the fact that Martin Luther, who was first 
a professor of philosophy and then a professor of theology at 
the University of Wittenberg, united in his person the techniques 
of both reason and faith. 
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Furthermore, the article by the Rev. Arthur L. Angersbach, 
of Fort Madison, Iowa, entitled “Approval of Professor X,” and 
the letter signed “Layman” and given the caption “Can Nothing 
Be Done?” printed in The Lutheran of February 9, 1944, seem 
to indicate that at least some clergymen and some laymen desire 
the church to do something about the problem. It would be inter- 
esting to know from what part of the country the “Layman” 
hails. 

Why should not the United Lutheran Church in America 
undertake the task as a memorial in honor of the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the merger? 

On the basis of a proper program, the clerical and lay 
scholars of the church might be brought to unite their -spiritual 
and intellectual powers for the formulation of a Protestant 
philosophy. There must be Lutheran men and women not only 
in our theological seminaries and colleges, but also in the non- 
denominational colleges and universities throughout the country 
who have the proper graduate training, or its equivalent, who 
could be persuaded to take an interest in and to contribute to 
the project. 

A conference of Lutheran scholars might be called for the 
discussion of a general plan of procedure. Subsequently, indi- 
vidual scholars could be chosen after careful consideration of 
their Christian experience and scientific training. Chapters 
might be assigned to them and work begun on a co-operative 
volume or a series of volumes. 

Furthermore, an effort could be made to obtain grants-in- 
aid, or, better still, fellowships from scholarship funds of the 
learned societies to enable the most gifted scholars to give up 
some of their routine work without financial loss while engaged 
in the research necessary for the writing of their chapters or 
volumes. In addition, Lutheran graduate students in our semi- 
naries and colleges and in the private and state universities might 
be encouraged to choose a topic related to the project as a thesis 
for the master’s or the doctor’s degree. 

The results of these efforts should be scholarly, not popular. 
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The volume or volumes might be published by the United Lu- 
theran Publication House in Philadelphia. If the results were 
really profound, the book or books produced would undoubtedly 
become the basis for the writing of other books, e.g., text books 
in modern Protestant philosophy for courses in our colleges and 
seminaries, constructive critical studies in modern thinking in the 
form of articles and books by members of our own and of other 
denominations, and popular presentations of the scholarly tech- 
niques and conclusions involved in the project. 

Is the Umted Lutheran Church in America ready to under- 
take the task? 


ON JUSTIFICATION BY FAITH? 


JOHN ROY STROCK 
Baltimore, Maryland 


ROTESTANTS of today show at least four attitudes toward the doctrine 
of justification by faith. Some consider it fundamental and, with very 
little consideration of its standing in modern thought, accept it as interpreted 
in the post-Reformation period; others consider it marginal and of only his- 
torical significance; still others look upon it-as a relic of bygone times, 
without significance in modern times, and even offensive; while some accept 
it as a doctrine which, if rightly defined and interpreted according to the 
Scriptures, is, both religiously and ethically, essential for a correct under- 
standing of the Christian religion. 

Emphasis on this doctrine is required today because of the common 
understanding of Christianity as “a pursuit-of individual holiness,”’? and 
also because of a failure on the part of many Protestants to realize the 
significance of the Incarnation. Karl Holl has said in one of his Essays 
that it is unfortunate that since the time of A. Ritschl many Protestants 
have stressed “the infinite worth of the human soul” as a fundamental 
doctrine of Christianity. While it is true that Christ respected individual 
men and women and assigned worth to human personality as no one before 
Him.had ever done, yet to turn this into an anthropocentrism which so 
exalts man and human efforts as to put the initiative for man’s salvation in 
man’s turning to God rather than in God’s coming to men is to make null 
and void the fundamental message of our Lord. The “good news” vanishes 
and perfectionist strivings, the development of personality, ethical idealism, 
and humanistic altruism take its place. This does not mean that there is no 
scope in Christianity for these efforts toward human growth and progress, 
but it does mean that the highest type of humanism—Christian Humanism 
—finds its reason and inspiration primarily and chiefly in what God has 
graciously done for us. 


1 The Holman Foundation Lecture on the Augsburg Confession, delivered at the 
Gettysburg Seminary, December 15, 1943, on Article IV of the Augsburg Confession, 
which reads: 

“Also they teach that men cannot be justified before God by their own strength, 
merits, or works, but are freely justified for Christ’s sake through faith when they 
believe that they are received into favor and that their sins are forgiven for Christ’s 
sake, who, by His death, hath made satisfaction for our sins. This faith God imputes 
for righteousness in His sight. Romans 3 and 4.” 

2 The translator’s Preface to Nygren’s Agape and Eros. 
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The absolutely fundamental place of justification by faith is clearly seen 
if we examine the revolutionary character of the acts and teachings of 
Jesus and their effect on St. Paul. The fact that Jesus was the friend of 
publicans and sinners was what struck the Jews as most strange and in- 
comprehensible. He preached a God who desired to deal with sinful men. 
The way of Jesus is so familiar to us that we fail to realize how it turned 
the Jewish scale of values upside down. It was only the righteous man 
whom the Jews could think of as acceptable to God. The “treasuries of 
good works” were thought of as indispensable for the securing of salvation, 
and these “wage-earning works’’ were possible for only those who knew 
the Law and practiced it. To the Pharisees the preaching of Jesus was 
blasphemy because God’s giving Himself to the sinner they felt must nec- 
essarily mean the end of all serious moral effort. 

We may be certain that St. Paul, as a genuine Pharisee, never entirely 
lost his sense of astonishment at the action of God. The conception of a 
kind of reckoning of debits and credits dominated Pharisaic thinking. But 
now for Paul glorying is excluded! . He that glorieth is to glory in the 
Lord. It was only when Paul, the Pharisee, understood the self-sacrifice 
of God that he could surmount the scandal of the Cross. Then he was able 
to see salvation as God’s work and could grasp the futility of trying to 
establish a claim upon God by keeping the Law. Otto, in his The Idea of 
the Holy, calls attention to the fact that the New Testament never regards 
God’s drawing near to men in Christ as something obvious but as “a 
tremendous paradox.” To understand this marvelous grace was difficult 
for Paul, but his understanding it gave him the Gospel that he proclaimed 
with so much joy and courage. It was this living, dynamic experience which 
was back of his doctrine of justification, just as an overwhelming experience 
of the grace of God as a personal obtainment was back of Martin Luther’s 
discovery of St. Paul’s doctrine. Unless we can grasp the meaning and the 
significance of the doctrine in the light of this spiritual experience it will 
be impossible for us of today to see in the doctrine the vital, dynamic truth 
that it contains. Weiss in his History of Primitive Christianity refers to 
Justification by Faith as a formula and says that for most people it is in- 
comprehensible. But is it only a formula? Since it most certainly expresses 
for Luther his own deep and overwhelming experience of the riches of grace 
in Christ Jesus, if it appears to us like a formula, we must wonder whether 
we have understood it. Moreover, if the doctrine appears at any time to be 
incomprehensible, it may be because, as Walker has pointed out, the original 
Lutheran conception of a faith which constitutes a new personal relation- 
ship between God and the believing soul has shaded off into an acceptance 
of articles of faith. 
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In defining justification we must remember Forsyth’s warning in his 
The Work of Christ to the effect that many Christian people are taking old 
words and giving them only a subjective, arbitrary meaning, emptying out 
of them the essential, objective, positive content. Nor dare we forget what 
Luther frequently said about the cost to God of our redemption. 

Furthermore, in defining justification we cannot but consider C. C. 
Morrison’s criticism of Protestantism in his What is Christianity? He says 
that “the whole Protestant order rests upon the conception of salvation as 
an individual experience.” But are we not true to St. Paul in this? Are 
we really taking Christianity out of history and making of it “an ideological 
religion?” Did Protestantism begin in subjectivity simply because Luther, 
like St. Paul, had an overwhelmingly profound individual experience of salva- 
tion? Must the doctrine of justification by faith necessarily “issue in pietism 
and moralism” or “continue and end in subjectivity?” Is Dr. Morrison true 
to the history of the Reformation when he asserts that the Reformers, while 
proclaiming salvation “by unmediated grace appropriated directly in the soul 
through personal faith,” paid no attention to anything historical or objective? 
Can Article IV of the Augsburg Confession be thought of as disregarding 
the historical and the objective when it says that we “are justified before 
God, by grace, for Christ’s sake, through faith, if we believe that Christ 
suffered for us, and that for His sake our sins are remitted unto us’’? 

What did St. Paul mean by justification? That he preferred this word 
o “forgiveness” is evident from the count made by Vincent Taylor, as 
found in his Forgiveness and Reconciliation. This shows that while St. 
Paul uses words for forgiveness only three times, he uses verbal, adjectival, 
and noun forms from the root “to justify” no fewer than ninety-eight times. 

Do justification and forgiveness mean the same thing? Ritschl’s general 
usage would make the terms interchangeable. H. R. Mackintosh claims in 
his The Christian Experience of Forgiveness that while in theory the distinc- 
tion between justification and forgiveness may be possible, “it has not the 
slenderest bearing on experience,’ and he accepts what he calls “the usual 
Lutheran view that forgiveness equals justification equals reconciliation.” 
Sasse® constantly uses justification and forgiveness of sins as synonyms. 
Preuss‘ has this expression, “This justification, or imputation, or forgiveness 
—choose whichever name you will.” Melanchthon in the Apology of the 
Augsburg Confession seems, in the first part of the first paragraph under 
Article IV, to identify justification and the remission of sins, while in the 
last clause of the same paragraph he seems to make justification include 


3 Hermann Sasse, Here We Stand. 
4 Ed. Preuss, The Justification of the Sinner before Cad 
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both reconciliation and remission of sins. Anderson Scott® argues that 
“remission of sins” is the equivalent of justification, that “not reckoning to 
them their trespasses”’ is a synonymous expression, and that the forgiveness 
offered by God in Christ includes more than this. 

In the two classic passages, Romans 3:20-28 and II Cor. 5:18, 19, we 
read that God reconciled us to Himself through Christ. As the ground of 
the justifying act of God we see God’s own redemptive work. Without this 
His judgment of the sinner as righteous would lack the necessary ethical 
basis. We see in the doctrine of justification an all-gracious and loving 
God, but it is because of what He Himself has done in His redemptive activity 
that He can, in perfect faithfulness to His holiness and justice, exercise His 
justifying judgment. 

Justification is, for St. Paul, “the gracious action of God in accepting 
men as righteous in consequence of faith resting upon His redemptive 
activity in Christ” (V. Taylor). This faith is, as Wm. P. Paterson puts 
it in his The Rule of Faith, a faith that “permits of no boasting, being only 
the act by which the hand of a dependent grasps a proffered gift.” But it 
is also a faith that realizes what it has cost God to make it possible for us 
to have a different standing in His sight. The glory and holiness of God 
are preserved because by our faith we identify ourselves, through the crucified 
and risen Christ, with God’s own attitude toward our sin and guilt. 

But to say—as, for example, H. Bohmer says in his Luther in Light 
of Recent Research—that justification has to do with a new spiritual attitude 
takes from the doctrine the idea of judgment which we must keep in mind 
if we are to be true to the message of the Gospel. If the idea of judgment 
is left out, of what significance is the clear reference to the sacrificial side 
of Christ’s life on earth as found in Romans 3:25? For justification, what 
is required is a righteousness which God, the holy God, will be able to 
recognize as valid in His sight. Humanly and ethically speaking, faith 
cannot be imputed by God as righteousness unless the object of that faith 
is One of whom God has approved, and that One is Christ—Christ in whom 
God was reconciling the world unto himself, not reckoning unto us our 
trespasses—in other words, justifying us, because we rely upon what God 
has done for us in Christ and because, sincerely responding to God’s grace, 
we give ourselves in desire and purpose to the fulfillment of His will. This 
new righteousness is real, but since it is ours only because of God’s own 
redemptive activity in Christ, it is not our own work, nor can it be a thing 
of merit. On the other hand, however, it is a righteousness with which we 
have something to do since it exists because of our faith. It is not something 
bestowed upon us, as it were from the outside, by the omnipotent or arbitrary 
will of God. Nor would it be true to the facts to say that it is merely the gift 


5 C. A, Anderson Scott, Christianity according to St. Paul. 
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of God. A gift is hardly a gift if it is not received. For this righteousness 
that avails with the Holy God we are most certainly absolutely dependent 
upon the free grace of His essential character as love, but it cannot be ac- 
ceptable to Him unless in our receiving it from His hand we show that we 
understand its meaning and are in line, however imperfectly in respect of 
positive achievement, with His purposes. 

As to the meaning of the word which is translated “justify” in the New 
Testament, the thorough investigations of Sanday and Headlam, C. H. Dodd, 
and others. enable us to conclude that it means “to pronounce or declare 
righteous” or “treat as righteous,’ and that it-cannot mean “to make 
righteous.” 

Justification is the act of God, and men can do absolutely nothing by 
which to merit it (Romans 3:24; 8:33; Eph. 2:8). At the same time, how- 
ever, this act of God is conditioned by faith on the part of men. We speak 
of “justification by faith,” but this expression may give a wrong impression. 
It is the faith-relationship with Christ that we mean. Even otherwise well- 
informed churchmen—e.g., Bishop Forbes in his Explanation of the Thirty- 
nine Articles—accuse Lutherans of grounding justification in the confidence 
that “a man is justified if he believes that he is justified.’ To avoid error 
and confusion we must ever remind ourselves that it is because God was in 
Christ reconciling the world unto Himself that we can have faith and that 
our faith is merely the subjective side of God’s objective act—not the 
ground of justification. 

Nevertheless, the subjective side of justification dare not be neglected. 
To Luther the Gospel included both judgment and promise, so that for him 
faith included on the one hand a recognition of the justice of God’s judg- 
ment and on the other hand a laying hold of the promise. However, we see 
undue emphasis on the subjective side of justification in Mysticism and also, 
generally, in Pietism. Certain forms of Mysticism regard the Eternal Word 
as already possessed, though it must be apprehended to a greater degree and 
more fully appropriated. Insufficient emphasis is laid upon the “giveness”’ 
by this Word, which is Christ. As for Pietism, the tendency to cultivate 
the pious man seems always to be present. What God has done for us 
ceases to be valued at its transcendent worth and man and his need of salva- 
tion are put at the centre of the picture. 

Unless, in justification, the thought of God as Father is safeguarded 
by a reference to a verse like Romans 3:25, we find ourselves thinking of 
God as merely a merciful Father and not at all as the holy and righteous 
Creator and Ruler of this moral universe. It is true that our Confessions 
do not directly stress this idea in connection with justification, but it is the 
essential significance of all their references to the obedience of Christ, the 
merits of Christ, the grace of God, Christ as Mediator, the promises of the 
Gospel, the imputation of Christ’s righteousness, and God’s pouring out upon 
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us the whole treasure of grace in Christ. Melanchthon says in the Apology 
that faith means “the faith which is based upon grace alone. For faith does 
not justify us before God, . . . but solely because it receives the grace.’ The 
justifying power of faith depends on the object apprehended,” and in 
justification the object apprehended by faith is the redemption and the blood 
of Jesus Christ—and God was in Christ reconciling the world unto Himself. 
God justifies the ungodly, and He can be just and also justifier because He 
has given Himself for sinful men. By this act He has cleared the ground, 
ethically speaking, for His justifying act. 


Tue EruicaL PROBLEM IN JUSTIFICATION 


In connection with our definition of justification we must face the 
ethical problem of how it can be possible for the holy and righteous God to 
make a declaration or judgment of acquittal for one who is guilty. This is 
not a difficulty for Roman Catholics because they have so defined justification 
as to cause the problem to disappear. We may say that according to Roman 
Catholics the righteousness and sanctity which justification confers “become 
an interior sanctifying quality or formal cause in the soul itself, which it 
makes truly just and holy in the sight of God.’ In a footnote to Romans 
3:20 in a recently published Roman Catholic translation of the New Testa- 
ment the following statement occurs: “The justification of which St. Paul 
here speaks is the infusion of sanctifying grace which alone renders a person 
supernaturally pleasing in the sight of God.’ In other words, the Roman 
Catholic conception very definitely and unequivocally subordinates justifica- 
tion to sanctification, so that the principal effect of justification is the “real 
obliteration of sin by means of sanctification.” 

We must, therefore, recognize two distinct kinds of justification. There 
is little profit in our declaring that the Roman Catholic conception confuses 
justification and sanctification. At the Council of Trent the question was 
squarely faced and by a vote of 32 to 5 the imputation conception of 
justification was rejected and the inherent or sanctification sort of justi- 
fication was approved. The break with Lutherans was made clear, 
definitive, and final. Thus all we can say is that by justification the Roman 
Catholics mean something different from what the Augsburg Confession 
means. Our absolute rejection of some phases of their doctrine should not, 
however, blind us to the fact that they also depend upon God’s grace and 
that their doctrine is neither naturalism nor humanism. They and we can 
stand side by side in aggressive opposition to the modern pride of intellect 
and will which sets itself up as capable of knowing and achieving the good 
by self-exertion. 

We shall now turn to the problem which very definitely faces all 
Protestants, viz., How can God be both just and the “justifier of the un- 
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godly?” Is a holy God acting ethically if He pronounces just those who are 
not just? Is justification a legal fiction? 

First of all, we may note Denney’s reply to this ethical criticism in his 
commentary on Romans in the Expositor’s Greek Testament. He argues 
that God’s justifying the ungodly is a miracle, a thing that only God can 
achieve. “The miracle of the Gospel is,” he says, “that God comes to the 
ungodly with a mercy which is righteous altogether, and enables them 
through faith, in spite of what they are, to enter into a new relation to 
Himself, in which goodness becomes possible for them.” Denney’s reply 
will not satisfy one who is genuinely concerned about the ethical problem 
involved. Indeed, the very point at issue is whether the mercy shown by 
God is, as Denney says, “righteous altogether.” 

Secondly, we may note the method of interpretation followed, generally, 
by C. H. Dodd in the Moffatt Commentary on Romans, by J. E. Rattenbury 
in The Religious Experience of St. Paul, by John Oman in Graée and Per- 
sonality, and by C. Ryder Smith in The Bible Doctrine of Salvation. The 
idea emphasized by these writers is that God is our Father and that legal 
terms do not hold in a description of the relationship of God to man. In 
these relations we see the ethics of the family rather than that of the law 
courts. In purely legal terms justification comes to an acquittal of the 
guilty, which is paradox. Ina family, however, it is moral to forgive. Oman 
says that in justification we enter ‘a world which is the household of our 
Father where order and power and ultimate reality are of love and not 
of law.” 

In The Meaning of Paul for Today Dodd has pointed out that’ we must 
translate the whole transaction or experience from legal to personal terms. 
We must examine the mind of the justified person. He has been crucified 
with Christ. In other words, a man in relation of trusting surrender to the 
reconciling God is righteous because he is in a right relation with God 
(Phil. 3:9). What we must be careful about in such a description is to 
emphasize that justifying faith is trust and confidence in, and surrender to, 
the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ—in other words, to the God 
who was in Christ reconciling the world unto Himself. It is impossible to 
preserve the ethical character of the justifying act of God unless we most 
carefully maintain that the justifying act of God is conditioned by faith, the 
faith by which the justified man ratifies God’s judgment on sin and accepts 
for himself all that Christ has done, i.e. what he cannot do for himself. 
Furthermore, God’s act is not the favor of a sovereign, but is consistent with 
His holiness because He gave Himself for the sins of the world. Thus 
justification is intimately connected with what may be called the “Godward”’ 
interpretation of the atonement. Because of what God has done for us, 
He is acting ethically both in forgiving our sins for Christ’s sake and in 
bestowing upon us such a relationship or standing with Himself as will make 
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possible real fellowship and also progress in the Christian life through 
Christ’s living within us. 

Ryder Smith in The Bible Doctrine of Salvation, calls attention to St. 
Paul’s use of the metaphor of adoption as an addition to the metaphor of 
justification, while Deissmann in his Paul notes five metaphors, viz., justifica- 
tion, connected with an accused person; reconciliation, referring to an enemy ; 
forgiveness, with reference to a debtor ; redemption, connected with the free- 
ing of a slave; and adoption, which, while it may refer to anyone, in St. 
Paul’s usage, probably refers to a slave. All of these relate to St. Paul’s 
experience of salvation, but particularly to his status of relationship with 
God the Father. Previously he had been like a slave in God's household, 
but now as a son he can cry, “Abba, Father.’’ Love has replaced fear; there 
is a new relationship. As Ryder Smith says, St. Paul might have used the 
word “relationship,” but he preferred the more colorful metaphors from the 
law courts, since both he and the Romans were thoroughly at home in the 
language of the law. He had come, however, to realize and accept the novel 
truth that “the relation of God to believers is that of a Father and not of 
a Judge.” 

Vincent Taylor treats this ethical objection at length in his Forgiveness 
and Reconciliation. He emphasizes the fact that justifying faith is not the 
acceptance of theological propositions about Christ but is trust in Christ and 
His work. Through his dependence upon Christ and upon what he has done 
for men, “the believer shares in a corporate act of righteousness for which 
he can claim no merit.” Since by faith he accepts God’s righteousness in Christ 
and commits himself to the reconciling and restoring God, his righteousness, 
though not perfect in respect of achievement, is not an ethical fiction. It 
is real and true, though not meritorious. 

James S. Stewart solves the ethical difficulty in another way in his 
A Man in Christ. He laments the attempt to reduce everything in Paul to 
a system because he believes this has led to an unwarranted separating of 
justification and sanctification. He thinks that to Paul they were but the 
two sides of a shield. ‘“God’s justifying act was itself the sanctification of 
the sinner.” He stresses the inherent tremendous cleansing power of for- 
giveness and love.~ Real fellowship with God becomes possible for the be- 
liever because justification effects a loving and free relationship. 

A common sense point of view helps us here. Rattenbury correctly 
says that the way people are made just, is by treating them as if they were 
just, putting them on their honor. He cites Jesus’ method of dealing with 
such sinners as the woman in Simon the Pharisee’s house, and reminds us 
of Dr. Arnold’s method at Rugby. We know, however, that this method is 
most effective and successful in a family or a school or an organization. 
The setting or atmosphere counts for much. So also in justification, the fact 
of God’s revealing Himself as our Heavenly Father and the fact of the 
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manifesting of love by our Elder Brother Jesus Christ provide the family 
setting. The penitent joins the household of faith, and in that household 
he is treated like a son because the love and trust with which he has 
responded to God’s approach to him have made him forgivable. 

Looking at the matter in a slightly different way, we may say that by 
God’s justifying act we are set free from the crippling disability of a guilty 
conscience. By His treating us thus our battle against sin is half won. 
Dodd calls this the psychological value of St. Paul’s doctrine of justification. 

F. W. Robertson’s illustration of an oak tree may be considered a 
modification of the theory that by virtue of faithman possesses the germ 
of righteousness. It is a small, white, almond-like thing rising from the 
ground. It is called an oak because of what it shall be. There is imputed 
to it the majesty and excellence and glory that is to be hereafter. This 
illustration is dangerous, however, because it may lead us to overlook the 
absolutely essential truth that unassisted human nature, however favorable 
the environment may be, is totally incapable of reaching perfection. After 
all, there is only one reason why we can be counted righteous, and that is by 
virtue of our relationship, through faith, to the suffering God who has been 
revealed in His redemptive activity in Christ. 

On professedly ethical grounds objections have been raised to the whole 
idea of remission of sins. A. E. Taylor, in his The Faith of a Moralist, 
considers two of these. The one is that it is unworthy of God that it should 
cost Him anything to forgive us. Such a view makes God indifferent to what 
we are in our moral being, and this is the sort of indifference we expect in 
a God who is without qualities and without personality—e.g., the God of 
Brahma of Hinduism. In Christianity, however, God is holy and good and 
genuinely cares for the participation of His creatures in the absolute good 
which He Himself possesses. “His forgiveness is .. ..a genuine moral for- 
giveness which means so much to Himself that it can remake the very self 
of the recipient.” The second objection is that any remission is unworthy 
of God, i.e. that it is immoral for any one not to endure the full consequences 
of his acts. This is the philosophy back of the Hindu doctrine of Karma, 
the rigid theory of inevitable consequence, which means that there is no 
escape whatsoever from the fruits of our action, whether those fruits be 
good or ill. Taylor points out that we do not charge with injustice a man 
who, though cruelly wronged, yet with full knowledge of the wrong that has 
been done forgives because he loves. He considers that such forgiveness 
may be morally regenerating to all but the ‘wholly incurable.’ Conse- 
quently, in a religion like Christianity, “which has one of its roots in the 
ethical conviction of the absoluteness of ‘moral values,’” no ethical difficulty 
should be found in the fact that God is both just and forgiving. . 

F. B. Westcott, commenting on Gal. 2:21 in his Epistles of St. Paul 

says that the idea of a legal fiction in connection with justification appears 
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to him to proceed from not recognizing the purely technical sense of 
“righteous” and “righteousness.” “It plainly lies with the Deity to dictate 
the terms and conditions on which He will admit a man within his covenant.” 

It is obvious that there is a very real difference between God’s declaring 
an ungodly man righteous and His appointing a qualification for the securing 
of the status of being rightly related to God. The ethical argument against 
justification thus falls to the ground. Even here, however, we must note 
that the condition or qualification, “faith in Jesus,” means faith in Jesus 
Christ, in whom God was reconciling the world unto Himself. Apart from 
the grace of God and His redemptive activity in Christ it is impossible 
ethically to justify “justification by faith alone.” On the other hand, in this 
idea of “qualification for salvation” we face the possibility of yielding to 
the emphasis of the Protestant Orthodoxy of the post-Reformation period 
upon mere belief. The condition for the removal of guilt is indeed faith in 
Jesus Christ, but faith for St. Paul was very much more than mere belief 
or intellectual acceptance. 


SYNTHETIC OR ANALYTIC? 


The question whether the judgment of justification must be described 
as synthetic or analytic has considerable bearing upon the ethical character 
of this judgment. Luther’s formula, “at the same time a sinner and a right- 
eous man,” is synthetic, a predicate being added. Before justification man 
is both a sinner and a righteous man, which fact appears to involve a fiction 
in God’s declaration. 

First of all, we must notice a difference here between Luther and 
Melanchthon. The latter taught that it is a fulfillment of the Law before 
God if the righteousness of Christ is appropriated by faith. Luther, on the 
other hand, plainly thinks of the fulfillment of the Law as the actual ac- 
complishment thereof by man. How is this possible, in view of St. Paul’s 
clear statements about the impossibility of keeping the Law and also Luther’s 
own idea that God justifies sinners? What harmony can there be between 
these ideas and Luther’s other idea that God justifies the person who fulfills 
the Law? ; 

Karl Holl has brought together a number of statements and illustrations 
of Luther which enable us to harmonize these apparently conflicting ideas. 
Luther looks upon justification as the foundation for the new life, the be- 
ginning of the development of the justified man, though we must not fail 
to note that he strongly emphasizes his conviction that this new life is 
entirely the work of God. In fact, to Luther the transformation of the 
justified man, so far as God is concerned, is already accomplished at the 
moment of justification. God enters into relationship and communion with 
man on the basis of His further purpose to transform him—though when 
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using this word “transform” we are on dangerous ground, since as a divine 
activity justification is conditioned by faith on the part of man. These 
thoughts of Luther lead us to think of justification as an analytical judgment. 

The question may be asked whether this does not amount to the same 
thing as the infusion of grace which is found in the Roman Catholic teach- 
ing about justification. Luther might reply that his view is entirely different, 
first, because he believes that in the very act of justifying faith there is pres- 
ent in germ the will that transforms the whole nature of man. The ex- 
pression of Acts 15:9, “purifying their hearts by faith,’ was a favorite one 
for Luther and is used by Melanchthon in the Apology. Secondly, he would 
say that God in the miracle of justification, in this act of free grace by which 
He establishes fellowship with Himself, becomes within the believer a living 
power, making him righteous through the deepening of his understanding 
of the mind of God and through the strengthening of the new relationship. 
We may remind ourselves here of an important element in the teaching of 
Jesus. God calls not the righteous but sinners to repentance, but He expects 
to see in those called an appreciation of the goodness and mercy of God and 
a fitting response. To whom little is forgiven, the same loveth little; or, 
otherwise stated, love is the consequence of abundant forgiveness. 

Paul Althaus, in Mysterium Christi, contends that justification must be 
synthetic and rejects the idea of justification as an analytical judgment, if 
this is to mean that forgiveness might be based on renewal, the regenerated 
man being seen as already standing ideally in the presence of God. He 
argues that the conception of justification as an analytical judgment destroys 
the gravity of the idea of guilt, for “the essence of an analytical judgment 
is that it is concerned only with the being of man and does not take into 
consideration what he has been.”’ God looks on both what a man is and on 
what he has been, and what a man has been belongs to his being and is not 
annulled by what he has become. Consequently, the two predicates, a sinner 
and a righteous man, must always be present and the judgment of justifica- 
tion must be synthetic. 

As over against this view, O. Scheel says, in his article on Justification 
in Die Religion in Geschichte und Gegenwart, that in Luther research of 
recent decades there has been an increase in the number of those who con- 
sider the justifying judgment of God as not synthetic but as analytic, ie. 
justification becomes for them not merely a judicial word of God in heaven, 
a pronouncing or declaring righteous, but a “making righteous,” a “new crea- 
tion of the heart” through the Word of God. Thus justification is not a 
mere forensic declaration. Though man can see himself only as guilty in 
God’s sight and can draw near to the holy God only in humility and penitence, 
yet by the grace of God, he finds forgiveness, and full trust or confidence is 
awakened through the revelation of the Cross. The heart is directed to God 
and regeneration, as the work of the Spirit immediately precedes and ac- 
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companies justification and thereafter, of course, continues in sanctification. 
Scheel says that continuous repentance, continuous justification, and con- 
tinuous practical proof of justification characterize the Christian. 

Here we see, as Nygren has pointed out, that which distinguishes the 
Reformation’s view of Christianity from the view of the Roman Catholics. 
If we think of “faith alone” as the distinguishing mark, we mean that God 
receives us into fellowship with Himself without His finding anything good 
in us which could lead God to act graciously toward us. If we think of the 
expression, “at the same time a righteous man and a sinner” as the dis- 
tinguishing mark between Protestants and Roman Catholics, we see man as 
a sinner in himself but also as righteous in Christ. This paradox is true to 
the teachings of St. Paul who could at one time exult over the conquest of 
sin and at another time cry out, “Oh, wretched man that I am.” 

Although Althaus, as we saw above, rejects the idea of justification as 
an analytical judgment, he very clearly states that for Luther justification 
was both to pronounce righteous and to make righteous im one. He 
emphasizes the necessity of treating the two aspects of Christ’s work, i.e. 
as for us and in us, together. Protestant Orthodoxy “witnesses to what 
Jesus has done for us without saying in the same breath what He does in 
us.” Schleiermacher and his disciples, on the other hand, “submerge the 
Christ for us in the Christ in us.” Althaus says that Orthodoxy fell from 
the height attained by Luther, and that even Melanchthon understood justi- 
fication in a purely forensic sense. Melanchthon’s reason was that he wished 
to guard the certainty of salvation. To connect justification and sanctifica- 
tion too closely seemed to him “to endanger the conditional character of 
justification.” 

This separation leads to antinomian tendencies. In the words of Althaus, 
“the conception of an unconditional fellowship with God must deteriorate 
unless it is proved in the same breath to be sanctifying fellowship.” If the 
doctrine of justification by faith is taught apart from a vital relationship 
with sanctification, the rigor of the ethical may be lost, while, on the other 
hand, if the doctrine of sanctification is taught as too much of a subjective 
process, there will be too little emphasis upon God’s objective and necessary 
act in justification. “Expressed otherwise: only through faith in Christ 
for us is Christ in us; but equally: His being for us is not to be distinguished 
from his availability as most efficaciously in us (Luther).” Pietism laid 
stress on the new birth rather than on justification, which meant, practically, 
an undue emphasis on the subjective process, and an insufficient attention to 
God’s objective act for us. 

Some light is thrown upon the problem of the synthetic or analytical 
nature of the justifying judgment of God by looking at the problem from 
two points of view. Looking at it from man’s side we seem to be compelled 
to say that it is synthetic, for it is obvious to every honest believer that he 
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is still a sinner even though he is justified. There is a tension here. Sin 
and sinning continue in spite of God’s grace and our response to that grace. 
From the Godward side, however, the conception of an analytical view seems 
perfectly in accord with what God has in mind for those who sincerely accept 
salvation; that is, God sees His justifying act as not merely His judging 
pronouncement or declaration of righteousness but as His making righteous. 

Whether we consider the justifying judgment of God as synthetic in 
the sense that it is complete of itself, or as synthetic in the sense that the 
simple has been made complex by adding “righteous man’”’ to “sinner,” or as 
analytical in the sense that God’s judgment-is a “making righteous” as well 
as a “declaring righteous,” the tremendous, all-important, foundational truth 
of justification is clear. It is very much more than a verdict of “not guilty” 
or acquittal, but it certainly is not “the infusion of sanctifying grace.” No, 
this term justification was used by St. Paul to make clear his marvelous 
experience in passing from darkness to light, from a state of condemnation 
to one of peace, from moral frustration and spiritual uncertainty to victory 
and freedom and a blessed assurance and certainty—to express, in other 
words, his personal experience of the gracious activity of God in accepting 
him as righteous in consequence of his faith, which rested upon God's 
redemptive activity in Christ. This is justification, a new status conferred 
by God’s own act, and conferred on the ground of His so loving the world 
as to give His son, faith being the conditioning cause—not faith in general, 
nor faith in the sense of mere knowledge or assent, but faith as response 
to God’s judgment and pardoning love and as confidence in His revelation 
of Himself in the life and sacrifice of Christ. Unfortunately, this basic 
doctrine of Christianity has been the subject of so much debate and of so 
much theorizing as to be the cause of confusion to many earnest seekers of 
the truth. Nevertheless, as Vincent Taylor has forcefully reminded us, few 
things are needed more than ‘“‘a renewed emphasis on the truths for which 
justification stands.” Neglect of the ethical side of Christian thought has 
led to the conception of a complacent God, with whom man may achieve 
fellowship in a simple fashion. Neither His holiness nor man’s sin has been 
kept in its proper place in the plan of salvation. 


JUSTIFICATION AND MoraL STRENUOUSNESS 


Up to this point we have considered the problem of the relation of 
ethics to justification as this problem is connected with ethical action on the 
part of God. Another kind of ethical objection is that the doctrine of 
justification naturally leads to a lack of strenuousness in moral endeavor. 
Lutherans have been freely charged with quietism and a failure to carry 
their weight in social and other reforms, while the Roman Catholics are 
fond of quoting certain extravagant statements of Luther in support of their 
contention that justification by faith alone cannot but lead to antinomianism. 
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We must admit that it is not easy for us to grasp the significance of 
the fact that in one sense the believer is righteous and that in another sense 
he is not. Luther said, “Both things are true; no Christian has sin and all 
Christians have sin.’ Niebuhr, in The Nature and Destiny of Man, Vol. 
II, refers to these two aspects of the life of grace and gives this as “one 
reason why moralists have always found it rather easy to discount the 
doctrine of justification by faith.” 

Is it at all possible to speak of St. Paul’s teaching as unethical? Surely 
we must say that he makes the highest demands for whole-hearted devotion 
to our Lord. Nevertheless, the emphasis on the divine initiative; the in- 
ability of man to contribute anything toward his salvation by merit or works; 
the fact that all he can show is response and a willingness to receive the gift 
of God—all this can undoubtedly be interpreted along antinomian lines. 
The Jews and some Christians raised objections in St. Paul’s day; we know 
with what emphasis he answered these objections. But it is not only St. 
Paul’s teachings. Those of Jesus also could be considered as leading to 
laxity in the following of moral regulations. Concerning Luther it is said 
by some that he made no distinction between good and bad behavior, both 
being tainted with sin. And yet it was Luther who said, in his Commentary 
on Romans, that “not to do good is not to love God.”’ Again he wrote, “In 
justifying the sinner who knows himself as such and is horrified by the sense 
of his sinfulness, God destroys that specious and subtle egotism which 
vitiates the ostensibly good actions of men.” Luther believed that God 
creates in the justified man an undying reluctance to remain unworthy of 
his new condition. He taught that faith must be a living, active thing. 
Whether in the New Testament or in the teaching of the Reformation, 
there are no spiritual ideals that are not also ethical. As Sanday and Head- 
lam make clear, the true antithesis is not between faith and works, but be- 
tween earning salvation and receiving it as a gift of God’s bounty. Works 
are the evidence of faith, and faith has its necessary outcome in works. 
Karl Holl strongly asserts that the moral ideal that grows out of the thought 
of justification is greater than any autonomous ethic can formulate. The new 
relationship established by God in justification gives man the impulse to an 
unending forward movement. His grace is a call to a service that never 
ends. Brunner, in The Mediator, says that the doctrine of justification does 
not compete with the concern for ethics; rather, it means the definite rejec- 
tion of all lack of serious concern with ethical questions. And he is true 
to the genius of the highest and best teaching of the Reformers when he 
warns against faith that has become mere intellectual doctrine, with no per- 
sonal challenge. 

Bishop Forbes, in his decidedly anti-Lutheran treatment of justification 
in his Explanation of the Thirty-nine Articles, writes, “The well-to-do 
comfortable Englishman who desires an intelligible, consolatory, and tran- 
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quillizing system finds it in the doctrine of justification by imputation. A 
man is there taught that by an act of mere imputation of the righteousness 
of Another, one may pass into a state of perfect security and certainty of 
salvation.” Article IV of the Augsburg Confession does not say this. It 
does say, “This faith God imputes for righteousness in His sight,” but this 
faith, as we have seen, is a faith which accepts and responds to what God 
has done in His holiness and love for our redemption in Christ. Neverthe- 
less, we must, I feel, admit that this doctrine, which is so true to the very 
heart of the eternal Gospel, has altogether too often become an intellectual- 
istic, formal, static thing, showing absolutely nothing of the fire and dynamic 
energy of Martin Luther. The joy of release, the peace of conscience, the 
escape from condemnation, the pulsating life of freedom in Christ—all this 
the creative dynamic doctrine of justification should bring to the men of to- 
day as it brought it to Martin Luther. If our conception of justification is 
dynamic, there will be no lack of ethical enthusiasm or moral realism. 

From the ethical point of view another angle of approach to our problem 
is possible. We know that ordinarily the greatest reason for our sinful state 
is not the doing of something or the failure to do something but a defect in 
the very center of our moral personality. What is required is “the morality 
of true inwardness,” but, as A. E. Taylor has made clear, we cannot look for 
the initiative for the transformation of the inward personality to come from 
within the personality which requires the transformation. Bradley, in his 
Ethical Studies, speaks of being driven to justification by faith since “what 
counts is not the visible outer work as much as the spirit in which it is 
done.” The place of justification in ethics is fundamental because, apart 
from a right relationship with God, morality lacks both motivation and depth. 
In the heat of controversy, and with the fear of giving a place to good works 
as a ground—or rather, a partial ground—for justification, the Reformers 
doubtless sometimes failed to emphasize sufficiently the ethical side of our 
religion. Harnack wrote in his History of Dogma that “through having the 
resolute wish to go back to religion and to it alone, [the Lutheran Church] 
neglected far too much the moral problem, the “Be ye holy, for I am holy.’ ” 
Whatever the truth about the church and the leaders of the church, no one 
can say with justice that, ethically speaking, fault can be found with the 
doctrine of justification by faith alone. 

In spite of all this, Paul Althaus says that in the field of ethics Lu- 
theranism has neglected the conception of Christianity as service. We should 
note, however, that it is Lutheranism, not Luther, that is generally the 
object of the criticism directed against Lutheran “quietism.’’ In Luther’s 
“On the Liberty of the Christian Man,” as also in other writings, he pictures 
the true Christian as the servant of all, who shows love to all and from the 
highest possible motives. K. Heim, in his The Church of Christ and the 
Problems of the Day, quotes Luther as saying that it is quite impossible to 
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separate faith from works, just as impossible as to separate the burning and 
the light from the fire. Nevertheless, as Niebuhr points out, there are 
quietistic tendencies in Luther, for “in some of his strictures against the 
righteousness of works,” without works degenerates into “without action,” 
and he certainly calls the righteousness of faith “the passive righteousness.” 

Another line of thought has to do with the relation of grace to the 
Law, which Reinhold Niebuhr has discussed at length in Volume II of his 
The Nature and Destiny of Man. Undoubtedly, those who accept the 
doctrine of justification by faith have too often yielded to a “defeatism” un- 
worthy of the Christian as he faces the falsehood, exploitation, and lack of 
brotherhood so widespread in the world. Surely, however, we can assert 
that if the doctrine of justification by faith is in everyday life the dynamic 
force it can be and ought to be, it will not give ease to the conscience on the 
ground of the impossibility of achieving perfection on this earth or on the 
ground of the availability of God’s gracious forgiveness, but will in gratitude 
to God for His grace and love’do everything possible not only for the 
achievement of a superior kind of personal conduct, but also for the correc- 
tion of social and economic injustice and the building up of better class and 
international relationships. 


JUSTIFICATION AND SANCTIFICATION 


It is obvious that there is a connection between this question of the 
ethical bearing of the doctrine of justification and the question of the rela- 
tion between justification and sanctification. The first thing to be noted is 
the priority of justification. We must insist upon this, because otherwise 
we shall not be true to Biblical teaching or to our Lutheran Confessions. 
Secondly, we dare never neglect the double aspect of grace, i.e. grace as 
pardon, and grace as power, manifesting itself in newness of life. Thirdly, 
we must admit that Lutheranism has not always been free from a onesided 
treatment of justification at the expense of emphasis on the necessity of 
sanctification. Much that Luther wrote is against such teaching. His famous 
passage in the Preface to the Epistle to the Romans is well known. We 
know that if justification and sanctification are not carefully distinguished 
in thought, though not in time, we shall be in danger of the very thing about 
which the writers of our Confessions warned us, viz., the introduction of a 
work-righteousness and the entrance of self-righteousness, self-satisfaction, 
and pretension, all of which obscure the ever-present activity of sin and the 
constant need of justification. 

What we have to avoid is too much zeal for justification and too little 
stress on sanctification. John Baillie, in his /nvitation to Pilgrimage, makes 
some very wise comments on this danger and about the homiletical presenta- 
tion of justification. To maintain the proper relationship between justifica- 
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tion and sanctification we need only remind ourselves of the objective act of 
God and of the subjective processes within us—of Christ for us and Christ 
in us. True justification is known by sanctification, Koberle rightly says 
that we must hold fast to both sides completely, maintaining justification 
and sanctification as a unity existing above both. 

Both justification and sanctification are regarded by Ferré, in The 
Christian Faith, as gradual, since we are continually justified by God’s 
grace. Is it not better to say that justification is perpetual rather than 
gradual? In other words, it is instantaneous and_perpetual. It must be 
instantaneous because otherwise it- would be impossible to secure our new 
status or standing with God. On the other hand, it must be perpetual be- 
cause our sins will time and again drive us to God in repentance and in grate- 
ful response to His redemptive activity in Christ. To make justification 
gradual leads us to Pharisaism, because it seems to indicate that it can be 
thought of as complete only if we have wholly surrendered ourselves to God 
and fully appropriated God’s love for us. A great and highly significant 
difference cannot but impress us.as between the unrepentant sinner and the 
justified believer. The latter is no more worthy of God’s grace than the 
former; he could do nothing to deserve the new relationship with God in 
which he stands; but because of the love which first loved him he has turned 
to God and now enjoys a new dynamic fellowship in which he experiences 
forgiveness and a new power which strengthens him to do what his en- » 
lightened conscience tells him he ought to do. Thus growth is real, for both 
the direction of his striving and the spirit or motive of his endeavor are 
right. Though imperfection still clings to him, God can treat him as righteous 
because he has sincerely accepted the riches of grace that are his in Christ. 
He has living faith, which Fairbairn, in his The Place of Christ in Modern 
Theology, defines as “the immediate opening of the soul to God, enabling 
God, by changing all the soul’s affections and relations, to make it a 
changed soul.” 


JUSTIFICATION AND THE MopERN Man 


Our consideration of this all-important, fundamental doctrine of justifi- 
cation must keep in view the modern man, not in the sense of trying to fit 
the doctrine into the thinking and experience of the men of our day, but 
rather in the sense of endeavoring to see whether it can reach them. As 
we think of the temper of the mind of modern man, .we cannot but admit 
that there is very little in the intellectual attitude of the men of today which 
will lead them to consider sympathetically the doctrine of justification. The 
idea of the autonomy of human reason, the belief in the unlimited capacities 
of the human mind, and the faith in progress tend to make justification un- 
intelligible. Along with these ideas is the common belief or confidence that 
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man is able to do or practice what he accepts as right or good. Again, the 
whole idea of guilt, judgment, and punishment is thought of as outmoded. 
If any sense of guilt is felt, it is often a kind of “two-by-two” or social 
guilt rather than an individual feeling of having done wrong. Anything 
like the extreme religious struggle of a St. Paul or a Luther is looked upon 
as a morbid aberration and not as something connected with reality. Some 
argue that self-abnegation before God is not in conformity with our relation- 
ship to Him and that to a modern man the publican of the parable is the 
actor and in a false position—not the frank and honest Pharisee. 

Niebuhr has said of the Renaissance that it does not understand “how 
invariably the paradox of finiteness and freedom leads to the more serious 
problem of sin.” This most certainly applies to modern man. He under- 
stands finiteness and incompleteness; he is blind to sin and guilt. The 
modern independence of spirit, the lack of humility and of dependence upon 
God, the scepticism about all supernaturalism, the pride that is so universal, 
the unwillingness to receive anything from God or to admit the need of 
divine resources for the reinforcement of moral purposes—all of this and 
more must be traced to the refusal of modern man to make the idea of God 
central in his thinking. That the modern spirit has entered the church and 
her theology is seen in the emphasis on love, forgiveness, and redemption, 
and the neglect of judgment. Brunner refers to the fact that the idea of the 
divine Holiness has been swallowed up in that of the divine Love. This 
tendency within the church undoubtedly has an effect upon thinking men 
outside the church. 

Niebuhr calls the idea of progress “the most characteristic and firmly held 
article in the credo of modern man,” yet we know that knowledge and skills 
and the conquest of nature cannot solve the fundamental problems of our 
time. 

Can the doctrine of justification be made relevant to the present situa- 
tion? Can it speak to the modern man whose intellectual approach to all 
problems is that of pragmatism, humanism, and psychology—an approach 
which puts man in the center of the picture and constantly emphasizes ex- 
perience as the only valid approach to truth? Is there a point of contact? 
For many a modern man even faith in God is a difficult matter. Some see 
God in their attempts to benefit mankind through useful achievements, and 
justify themselves through their good works and the moral and useful lives 
they lead. Others may admit more of a personal obligation or relationship 
to God, but because of their identification of the moral law or ceremonial 
laws, or both together, with the will of God, they would justify themselves 
through their fulfillment of the demands of such laws. 

For certain men who live on a low level—by instinct or impulse rather 
than by reason and aspiration—the questions involved in justification do not 
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arise. But what of the man who has shaped an ideal for himself and truly 
desires-to achieve an integrated life? 

Let us suppose that a moral man has succeeded in making some progress 
along the line of naturalistic ethics—Luther’s ethics of the unredeemed man. 
If he is seriously and truly moral, will he not progressively realize the 
ethical heights that he has not been able to scale and will he not become more 
and more dissatisfied because of his failures and sins? Furthermore, if he 
makes progress not merely in activistic good works but also in the realm of 
good will, high motives, purity of thought and desire, and even in love for 
his fellowmen, will he not come to realize that the-achievement of perfection 
in thought, word, and deed is beyond the possibility of attainment? Would 
this not normally, in a sincere man, lead to a sense of guilt or despair? He 
must, therefore, either seek a refuge from sin and guilt or compromise with 
his aspirations toward perfection and persuade himself that the high ideals 
pursued by him are not, after all, what he ought to attempt to achieve. 

Or, putting it in another way, will the really earnest, seriously minded 
man, who is not-trying to flee from reality, be able permanently to avoid the 
questions met by the doctrine of justification? Unless such an honest man 
definitely rejects the whole idea of God and refuses to admit His sovereignty, 
he will be compelled to realize that he is not the center of the universe and 
that the relationship between God and himself is not determined by him but 
by God. He will realize that he is merely playing in a self-made world and 
that he is not honestly facing the realities of his existence. He may dislike 
the paradox so intimately associated with justification that we really come 
to know God only as we feel our own complete unworthiness in His sight. 
Yet it is certainly evident to every earnest seeker after the integration of life 
that not everything that we do is good. In spite of this admission, however, 
many are unwilling to go the way of the doctrine of justification by faith 
alone because they feel either that, notwithstanding past failure, they will 
eventually succeed in achieving the good life, or that, if they admit before 
God that for themselves there is no place for boasting or self-righteousness, 
God will honor them for their frankness and honesty and not pass judgment 
against them. Surely, however, the really serious, thinking man must go 
beyond such superficial thoughts to a consideration of the eternal meaning 
and absolute worth of the moral order of the universe. Can any one by his 
own goodness and his own strength conquer the instincts and achieve such 
perfection as to be able to-stand before God as a being of absolute worth? 
We know that good and bad impulses are involved in every action. There 
is Opposition between good and evil in our thinking, feeling, and willing. 
The conscious motive is not always the one which finally determines action. 

Despite the general ascendancy of reason over undisciplined desire, even 
the most high-minded man must admit that he has not sloughed off his 
natural being. Nor does this refer only to the sins of the flesh. If we 
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think of egotism, pride, self-will, or any of the sins of the disposition, can 
we rid ourselves of the tension between the ideal toward which we strive and 
the natural desires which feed our selfishness? Can any of us build up such 
a treasury of good will and love as to appear of absolute worth before the 
holy and loving God? Do we then see anything artificial or fictional in the 
dialectic with which justification deals? Admitting God’s holiness and our 
inability to achieve perfection, and also the legitimate aspiration of the 
serious man to be or become a personality having meaning and value to God, 
is there any solution except by way of the doctrine of justification by faith? 
In this creative act of God Himself for the benefit of His creatures we see 
the sovereignty of God, but at the same time we see the willingness of God 
to receive into a blessed feliowship with Himself the man who in humble 
faith and trust responds to His grace. On God’s side we see the paradox 
of the Holy God, whose demands are inexorable, who is nevertheless the 
God of wonderful goodness. As Karl Holl has pointed out, we cannot 
solve this paradox, but we must state one part of it just as sharply as the 
other. Even in Jesus Himself we see the paradox in the anger of His Judg- 
ments and the merciful love of His words and acts. If God’s grace did not 
come out of the divine holiness, His forgiveness of our sin and His estab- 
lishing a new relationship between Himself and men would be nothing more 
than the indulgence of an irresponsible father. 

We thus come necessarily to the point where we must-say that unless 
modern man comes to the realization that God is God and sin is sin, he will 
not cease trying to justify himself. If, however, he honestly faces the facts, 
he may come to see that God of His grace has made it possible for a man 
who penitently responds to His redemptive activity in Christ to live in a 
dynamic, victorious relationship with Him. 

But having said this, I believe more ought to be said. And that is this: 
Justification is not today the dynamic, creative doctrine that it was for 
Luther. It is not enough for us to say that men today are less interested in 
the condition of their souls than was Martin Luther; nor is it right to say 
that this doctrine is merely a kind of relic of an antiquated, pious conservatism 
which is out of place in modern religious thought and life. The fact is 
that for Luther—as for St. Paul—the doctrine of justification was the 
description of an overpowering experience. Through it he secured the peace 
of mind and conscience and the certainty of salvation for which he had 
labored most diligently. This experience was creative, not a matter of dead 
formulae. Justification, forgiveness, regeneration, reconciliation, sanctifica- 
tion, the mystical union with Christ—all of these together constituted for him 
this tremendous experience. What has happened since those early years of 
the Reformation? Some have so unduly emphasized the forensic aspect of 
justification and the theory of imputation as to minimize or neglect the sub- 
jective process. All the stress has been on what Christ has done for us. 
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This emphasis almost certainly leads to emphasis on ecclesiastical and pastoral 
authority and institutionalism, on liturgy and the sacraments. All this is 
necessary, but it may lead to the letter’s killing the spirit. 

On the other hand, others have so emphasized the subjective process in 
justification—the “Christ in us’—as to give insufficient attention to God’s 
great act of judgment and redemption. Thus have arisen periods of unstable 
emotionalism and a stress upon religious experience, upon regeneration and 
repentance, and upon more or less ecstatic states that have not always been 
wholesome or profitable. Here the emphasis is on the continuous process 
of justification with little attention to the initial act of God by which He 
shows Himself just and the justifier of him that hath faith in Jesus. The 
tension between the objective and the subjective sides of justification was 
never lost by Luther. His was the assurance of the divine forgiveness; 
but he also knew by actual, everyday experience the newness of life and the 
assurance of strength and courage and victory that can be ours because of 
the power of grace in us. He realized the tension between the Holy God 
and the justified man. He enjoyed the liberty of the Christian man, but 
he was well aware that in spite of his being righteous in Christ Jesus, he 
was still a sinner. In this realistic grasp of the eternal truth of the Gospel 
we see the reason for Luther’s dynamic life—his strong faith and also his 
sense of mission. If justification is not dynamic today, is it not time for 
us to feel the tensions that were so real to Luther and to accept with con- 
fidence the gift of God—Christ for us and in us—the power of God unto 
salvation to every one that believeth, a righteousness of God from faith to 
faith? If the faith of the modern churchman were more dynamic and 
creative, more modern men would be attracted by the Lord and Saviour in 
whom we believe. ; 


JUSTIFICATION AND THE PARABLE OF THE PRODIGAL SON 


The parable of the Prodigal Son has been described as “the perfect 
picture of justification.” But is it? Many liberals appeal to it for support 
for their simplification of Christianity, for the so-called rescuing of the 
Gospel of Christ from Paulinism. The Pelagians used the parable to prove 
that man can turn to God in his own strength, so that grace is unnecessary. 
Others have seen in the circumstance that the son went direct to the father 
the absence in Jesus’ teaching of the necessity of a mediator or of sacrifice. 
Some argue from the parable that all that is required for salvation is that 
the love of God manifested in Christ should lead men to repentance. 
Practically, justification by faith is taken as meaning confidence in the readi- 
ness of the Father to receive us and forgive us if we return of our own 
desire and decision, being penitent and morally sincere. Such a view vitiates 
the doctrine of justification, for it makes forgiveness easy and cheap. H. R. 
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Mackintosh has most clearly brought out the implication of this sort of treat- 
ment of the Gospel in The Christian Idea of Forgiveness. He rightly says 
that our God is not an “unmoved mover’ of men to repentance. If even 
man can feel indignation and anger against wrongdoing, how much more 
real must the wrath of God be? However, Christianity goes far beyond 
this conception of wrath and offended holiness, for it presents the grace of 
God—holy love voluntarily giving itself in suffering for the salvation of its 
creatures who have used their God-given powers to exalt themselves and 
do that which is wrong. 

The young man of the parable had no merits to plead. Do we, then, see 
justification by faith alone in the fact that his father received him freely 
and unconditionally, not into the status of a servant but into the status of 
a son? So far as it goes, this 7s a picture of justification. The son has 
definitely abandoned his sinful life, and by the gracious action of his father 
he has been able to enter into the relationship which he had forfeited because 
he has made it possible for his father not only to love him—for he has loved 
the boy all along—but actually to receive him again into the family fellow- 
ship. Again the father, not keeping his son on probation, accepts his 
repentance as genuine and his attitude as correct and full of promise for 
the future. The elder brother, on the other hand, was not “justified,” be- 
cause, in spite of his good morals and loyal service, his lack of love and his 
bitter resentment prevented him from truly belonging to the family circle 
and enjoying the loving relationship with his father and his brother, which, 
theoretically, was available for him but which actually could not be his because 
he would not open his heart to the abundant riches of the home. 

Sanday and Headlam in their Romans and William Manson in his 
Commentary on St. Luke have called attention to the fact that no single 
parable can be expected to present the complete teaching of our Lord on 
even the point most clearly emphasized in it. The Gospel must be looked 
for in “the sum-total of the aspects under which Jesus is revealed.” For 
example, as Mackintosh says of this parable, it “says nothing of the cross; 
as indeed for that matter it says nothing of Jesus.” 

In the parable the father loved and waited. He did not go to seek his 
son, for in the moral sphere the young man must come to his own decision. 
When he comes to himself the father is ready to receive him. Must we then 
agree with Harnack who speaks of the “horrible thought that God surpasses 
man in having the appalling prerogative that He must always demand pay- 
ment?” Surely not. Althaus, in calling attention to this type of criticism, 
refers to the way the theologian Hollaz dealt with it long ago. Brunner 
also employs a similar argument. Forgiveness given by God and that given 
by men are two distinct things. Men may forgive one another without 
further ado, for we are all sinners together. But God is Lord and Judge. 
We ourselves are conscious of the problem of forgiveness when we occupy 
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a public office and are not merely in private relations to one another. Althaus 
says that when the seriousness of the question, Who is he who can forgive, 
forgive in holiness? is understood, the “simplicity” of the father’s forgive- 
ness in the parable of the Prodigal Son will not be pleaded against the at- 
tempt to understand the necessity of Christ’s Cross in its relation to the 
divine forgiveness. 

Ferré has called attention to Nygren’s argument to the effect that 
Christ’s parables are revelatory and deal with relations directly contrary to 
human customs and ideas. He refers particularly to the parables of the 
Workers in the Vineyard and the Prodigal Son.._The accepted order of 
justice is broken, and through it all.a picture is drawn, revealing God’s love. 
Rattenbury, in The Religious Experience of St. Paul, has pointed out an 
interesting contrast in the effect of these two parables on us who hear them. 
The question, Is it fair? naturally arises in respect of both. Is not the 
complaint of those who worked all day perfectly right and proper? And is 
there not a great deal that may be said for the elder brother? However, 
actually, we sympathize with the laborers but not with the brother. Ratten- 
bury gives as the reason for this that we have two ethical standards, one 
for the labor market, and another for the family, and what seems to us 
right in one seems wrong in the other. Normal secular relationships call for 
kinds of action that we do not expect in a family. Forgiveness and love are 
not at home in the ordinary life of the world. Rattenbury asys, “Our Lord’s 
teachings about the Fatherhood of God and the worth of a human soul 
raises us out of the morality of contracts and bargains into a different ethical 
world.” Justification, as a term, is connected with the law courts, but for St. 
Paul it describes a blessed experience—his experience of salvation and peace, 
in spite of his inability to keep the Law, and also his experience of a new 
standing and fellowship with the Father. And all this became his ex- 
perience because of the grace of God, shown by parable in the behavior of 
the husbandman and of the father. 

The parable of the Prodigal Son is not a perfect picture of justification 
because certain extremely important features of the doctrine are not brought 
out by it. We must therefore resist the modern tendency to make the 
parable definitive in respect to this doctrine. For example, the parable gives 
too little evidence of the outpouring of the father’s heart and love. The 
initiative is in the hands of the prodigal, not in the hands of the father. 
Judgment is not entirely absent because the boy does acknowledge his sin, 
but it is not sufficiently prominent. 


JUSTIFICATION AND OTHER RELIGIONS 


When we consider this fundamental doctrine in relation to other re- 
ligions, we see that in at least five important respects Christianity meets the 
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needs of man as the other religions do not. I refer to the following: (1) 
The recognition by Christianity of the holiness of God and the impossibility 
of the securing by man of a true peace apart from such recognition; (2) 
a serious view of sin, which makes it alienation from God; (3) respect for 
human personality; (4) the maintenance of ethics as vitally connected with 
religion; and (5) the realization that salvation cannot be earned or merited 
but must be obtained as a free gift from a gracious God. 

With reference to the first point we may note that Bhakti, or trustful 
devotion, is found in many religions. It answers man’s need for worship. 
As Bhusundi says in Tulsi Das’ Hindi version of the Ramayana, ‘““The wor- 
ship of the impersonal laid no hold on my heart.” Much of the devotional 
literature of India and of other lands may elicit our admiration. The grace 
of the god, as well as penitence and gratitude, may be present, so that on the 
subjective side some of these religions may appear to be similar to Chris- 
tianity, but when we look at the gods who are worshiped, we see at once 
that the great truth about God that we have in the doctrine of justification 
is absent. The subjective process of faith and devotion knows nothing of 
the objective act of a Holy God giving Himself for men in order that they 
may through faith in Him receive not only forgiveness for their sins but 
also power over their sin. 

As for a serious view of sin, all we need remember is the famous prayer 
in the Brihadaranyaka Upanishad : 


From the unreal lead me to the real! 
From darkness lead me to light! 
From death lead me to deathlessness ! 


The first two lines, according to the Upanishad itself, mean the same as 
the third. The liberation or salvation which the Hindu craves is deliverance 
from repeated deaths and births. In the Bhagavadgita, sin, at least on the 
lower level of thought, is failure to do the duty prescribed by one’s caste. 
Sin is not looked upon as an offence against God. In fact, in the words of 
Hill, a commentator on the Gita, “the true aim of life is not to conquer sin 
because sin is really vile, but to rise to heights of knowledge where good and 
evil are left behind as untrue effects of ignorance.’ And to the wise man, 
according to the Upanishads, the distinction of good and evil has lost its 
meaning, so that, actually, he knows no moral responsibility. The despair 
of a Luther, the sense of guilt because of sin against a holy God, is absent 
to such a degree as to make self-justification a simple matter indeed. 

The third point, respect for personality, counts for little in most re- 
ligions. Annihilation on the one hand, absorption on the other, mean the 
destruction of human personality, for there seems to be little difference 
between the doctrine of annihilation and the conception of a drop of water 
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which has become a part of Brahma or the conception of a river disappearing 
in the sea, losing its name and form. Nor is there any respect for per- 
sonality in the Moslem’s belief in the predestinating will or the apparently 
capricious decisions of Allah, which seem to us to spell fatalism. In justifica- 
tion, in Christianity, faith is the response of a free individual to God’s 
initiative in Christ and results in a personal relationship with God. 

With reference to ethics, the Christian view is that good works and 
right lives are but the natural and necessary result of justification. In most 
non-Christian religions, however, we see only rites and ceremonies and 
external observances, with little emphasis on the necessity of purity of 
soul and rightness of attitude. Religion and ethics are, not conceived of as 
belonging together. Moreover, it is a well-known fact that in some of the 
non-Christian religions men are not elevated in their moral life by the 
religions they profess but are rather degraded by them. 

When we think of the fifth point, the earning of salvation, we are 
confronted with one of the most distinctive differences between Chris- 
tianity and other religions. Nowhere except in Christianity,do we hear 
the invitation, “Come unto me.” Among the Bhaktas, or devotees, of India 
there has been much controversy about the cat-way and the monkey-way. 
Some say that the soul is like a kitten and has no part in salvation except 
that of completely surrendering itself to God; others contend that as the 
baby monkey makes its contribution by clinging to its mother, so the soul 
must co-operate with God in the achieving of salvation. Generally speaking, 
we may say that in all non-Christian religions salvation is to be won by man 
himself. Self-effort is what counts; salvation must be achieved. In 
Buddhism man himself is to break the bonds of desire. In Confucianism, 
works, both ritual and moral, are the means for earning salvation. Man need 
not look beyond himself for redemption. Islam reveals a kind of combina- 
tion of faith and works. As Stanley Jones has clearly shown in The 
Christian Message for the World of Today, it is natural for Mr. Gandhi to 
accuse Christians who speak of their assurance of salvation of a lack of 
religious humility, because as a Hindu he feels that he must find God, and 
he “looks on religion as an attainment through a tremendous self-discipline.” 
We Christians think of our salvation as an unmerited gift, so we can speak 
of it without being conscious of a lack of humility. It was the discovery of 
this gift of grace which meant for St. Paul and Luther a new and living 
relationship with God, their Father, an experience and relationship designated 
by them as justification by faith alone. Such an experience is not found in 
other religions in which peace and salvation are sought through knowledge, 
meditation, devotion, penance, ascetic practices, good works, sacrifices, and 
ceremonies. 

Turning back to the religions of Christ’s own day, both Holl and 
Nygren have called attention to the fact that the paradox of “God on the 
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Cross” was not only a scandal to the Jews but also foolishnes’ to the Greeks, 
as St. Paul said. Just as the Jews believed that in the eyes of God the 
righteous are in an entirely different position from that of sinners, so also 
the Greeks and Romans believed that the Godhead will have dealings only 
with the pure. Celsus constantly made light of Christianity on the ground 
of its admitting all kinds of uncultivated, sinful, and blameworthy people, 
but, as Holl says, “Celsus expressed only what every Greek or Roman must 
have felt with regard to Christianity.” 

Turning to Christianity itself, we may say that during the entire history 
of the Christian church, men have been tempted to try to secure for them- 
selves and by themselves what only God can give—and only give. Moreover, 
the temptation not to trust to justification but to try to create something of 
merit which will be man’s own has always been present. The old idea of 
the Jews concerning the necessity of merit and righteousness—which might 
be, for example, almsgiving by the rich to the poor whom they themselves 
were exploiting—has never been completely eliminated from either the 
doctrine of the church or the popular beliefs of Christians. Is it then to 
be wondered at that in non-Christian religions salvation is looked upon as 
something that must be earned? 


* * * * 


In the church we face many perplexing problems. We are tempted at 
times to think of these persistent problems too much from the point of view 
of the world and not sufficiently from the point of view of the fundamentals 
of our faith. And is there anything in our faith more truly fundamental 
than justification, if we view it as the expression of the vital relationship 
between God and man which God has made possible for us in our Lord and 
Saviour? Were creative justification—not a merely static, forensic dogma, 
but a living, active realization of the gracious activity of God which here 
and now may be experienced by faith, a realization of the standing which 
makes fellowship possible—were such vital, dynamic, and creative justifica- 
tion at the very basis of the Christian life and belief of Christians, and 
were it the motive and impulse of our thought and activity, it would, because 
of its honest looking to both God and man, keep us intellectually straight- 
forward, ethically sound and active, and religiously sincere and worshipful. 
Thus would we face the fact of man’s sin and guilt and his need of forgive- 
ness and strengthening by realizing in our experience, by faith as the means 
or instrument, the forgiving love of God. This is Christianity—to sur- 
render to Christ and to live in the liberty of the blessed assurance of the 
personal relation of fellowship with God, ever dependent upon His grace, 
and ever conscious of the Holy Spirit’s presence and of His aid to our human 
infirmity. Justification means such a living relationship of God and the 
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believer, on the ground of God’s activity on this earth in Christ, as will make 
possible for the man of faith not only a new direction of the human will 
toward agreement with the divine but also an empowering of the human will 
for the fulfillment of God’s will. Must we not admit that Luther and other 
Reformers, in their attempt totally to reject all possibility of a reliance on 
good works and human merit, failed to magnify adequately the continual, 
moment-by-moment sufficiency of the grace of God in the life of the 
justified? Is our Christianity what Christ and St. Paul envisaged when we 
refuse to believe that all things are possible, that we can do all things through 
Christ who strengthened us? In other words, we-are not minimizing the 
heinousness of sin and moral dependence upon God when we posit for 
Christians a high ideal that is realizable, not because they are without sin 
or error, but because of their hold upon God’s grace and their confidence in 
the ever-living power of the ever-living Christ in their everyday life and 
experience. Are we not mocking the grace of God and doing despite to the 
standing we have with God in justification if we go through life constantly 
expecting defeat and moral frustration? I am not making a plea for 
Christian perfectionism, but for a dynamic, creative acceptance of a vital 
doctrine. Luther spoke of faith and love as the whole being of a Christian, 
and in his “On Christian Liberty’’ he most certainly puts before us not only 
high ideals of Christian achievement but also the right so to claim the 
promises of God—in fact, all the grace and life that we see in Christ—as to 
fulfill what the law commands. He ascribes all to God, but it is by the 
Christian’s faith in Christ that victory is to be expected. 

If we Christians had not the justification of sinful man to proclaim 
to a world in need of salvation, what would we have to say? Although we 
do teach the highest ethics, the purest devotion to God, and the most un- 
selfish service to our fellowmen, it is not with these that we begin, but with 
God. He, we know, has spoken to us and to all men; He was in Christ 
reconciling the world unto Himself, thus showing Himself just and the 
justifier of him who has faith in Jesus. Consequently, while yielding to 
none in our conception of the absolute holiness of God and of His wrath 
in the presence of sin, we know that we are freely justified for Christ’s sake 
through faith, faith in Christ as He manifests the love and righteousness 
of the Father, our Father. 

It is because she is able to proclaim this justification of sinful men by 
the grace of God through faith in Christ, our Mediator and Redeemer, that 
the Christian church has a message for all peopie of all nations and races 
and religions. God grant that His church may prove faithful in proclaim- 
ing this message, which is truly the distinctive message of Christianity, for 
whatever other religions may teach about God and man and their relationship 
with each other, it is only Christianity which has Christ and the Gospel. 


AMONG THE NEW BOOKS' 


A History of Christian Thought. Volume I. By Dr. J. L. Neve, with contributions 
by O. W. Heick, on the Middle Ages and Catholicism. Philadelphia: The United 
Lutheran Publication House, 1943. xvii, 344 pages. $3. 


This very substantial book, of which Dr. Neve wrote the major portion (perhaps a 
good four-fifths) as the climax of his many other historical and theological works, could 
not have been written by any but a lifelong student and scholar, thoroughly “soaked” 
in the literature of the subject. Such Dr. Neve was, and the very production of such 
a study as this late in life reveals him as a man of broad mental powers and enormous 
energy. 

It cannot be read, generally speaking, by anyone who has not been or is not willing 
to be something of a student. In short, it is far from being popular in character. Its 
style, occasionally not so happy, its abundance of quotations from and references to 
foreign sources—mostly Latin, German, and Swedish—and its general structure and 
extreme documentation preclude any such estimate. It is to be feared that the laymen 
who tackle it will be few and far between—and perhaps the pastors who “see it 
through” will not be too numerous. Your reviewer read it word for word and page 
for page—but it took some will power. 

Yet it is a book that ought to be read, for there is precious little of the sort to 
be had in English and its subject matter is of vital interest indeed. We have need of 
seeing Christian thought in its great sweeping whole and not simply as so many indi- 
vidual studies of particular problems and persons. Its success in so presenting the 
subject and in tracing the actual growth that occurred through the long-continued 
war of ideas, as also in presenting the great personalities who molded that growth, 
constitutes the deepest value of.the work. That one should be tempted to become im- 
patient with the extreme academicism of many of the ancient worthies and to be glad 
that many of the issues were settled long before his time, could hardly be avoided. 
Yet it is interesting to observe how many of the ancient and discarded conceptions have 
continued to live on into our own time in spite of creedal and conciliar decisions. 
And if one leans toward the opinion that only absolute subscription to established 
orthodoxy can save, one must wonder what became of the many who antedated such 
arthodoxy or never accepted it as final! For such a one, the volume makes for 
tolerance. 

The attempt has assuredly been made to be truly objective, and the goal is attained 
in large part up until the Reformation is reached. Then it is hardly so. From that 
point on it appears that Lutheranism is rather definitely made the standard of measure. 
While that will make it more acceptable to Lutherans, it will not so readily commend 
it to others whose position is otherwise or who long for a more complete objectivity 
throughout. 

Most interesting to the reviewer were the portions that dealt with the rela- 
tions of Luther and Zwingli, the presentations of Calvin and Melanchthon, and the 
discussion of the part that the principle of the communicatio idiomatum played in 
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Luther’s understanding and interpretation of the Lord’s Supper. Of interest, too, was 
the post-Reformation development of Catholic theology (set forth by Dr. Heick) all 
too largely slighted in most seminary instruction. For the same reason, Volume II 
may be anticipated with a measure of eagerness. 

The Table of Contents is elaborate and helpful, the Index perhaps a bit underdone. 
That some typographical errors crept in can be forgiven. How so few entered in is 
as much a mystery as the modest price for such a typographically difficult book to 
produce. But a popular presentation, though offering a tremendous problem, still 
remains an unmet need. 

Henry H. Baccer 


In Quest of a Kingdom, By Leslie D. Weatherhead: New York: Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Press, 1944. 286 pages. $2. 


I envy those pastors who have before them the experience of reading this book for 
the first time. For some, it will be like finding “treasure hid in a field”; for others, 
who are accustomed to read and evaluate all of Leslie Weatherhead’s writings, it will 
be more like discovering “the pearl of great price.” To us who are Lutherans it 
seems to be a remarkably clear preaching of Lutheran theology—sin, grace, the Word 
of God, the nature of the Kingdom, the function of the church. 

The author’s sound thesis is: “The failure to make a happy world in which God’s 
gifts are shared and man lives happily with man is in man himself. His moral life 
has been incapable of meeting the demand for unselfish living and planning. On every 
new level of achievement he remains selfish. Therefore only a moral force big enough 
to change mankind morally is big enough to be the dominating factor in the new 
world. . . . The power he seeks is the love which is released when man is in living 
touch with God” (p. 17). 

As disciples of the kingdom we are invited to join a pilgrimage which will lead 
us to discover by personal experience what Jesus’ kingdom of God really is. Jesus 
is permitted to hold before us this “kingdom of right relationships with God and among 
men” so that we may see and desire to enter in ourselves. - The author writes: “Jesus 
says to us—This kingdom of heaven you have been talking about for centuries is all 
around you. It is within you. It is a matter of right relationship with God first and 
then with men. . . . Believe the good news that God does love you and yearns over 
you and wants you in fellowship with him and with one another, and behold, the kingdom 
of God is at hand” (p. 50). “Entering the kingdom means coming into a family in 
which loving is the bond and in which all God’s children share equally with one another 
and with him. . . . You cannot enter into a family relationship with a feeling of 
superiority of any kind... . This is sin” (p. 63, 67). 

After presenting the key ideas of the kingdom in the opening chapters, the author 
proceeds to interpret the many parables of the kingdom in a practical, helpful, sermonic 
fashion. Behind his interpretations are sound studies of scholarly sources. But the 
form of presentation is delightfully practical and readable. There is a depth and a 
freshness here that makes this volume worthy to be compared with Buttrick’s Parables 

_of Jesus, which it surpasses in unity of thought, simplicity of style, and profundity 
of theological and psychological exegesis. 

This is a book you will be thumbing for many a year—if you have the wisdom to 
put it in your library ... and at so little cost. 

WitttamM C. BERKEMEYER 
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The University and the Modern World. By Arnold S. Nash. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co., 1944. 312 pages. $2.50. 


Something is wrong with modern education, particularly with the modern uni- 
versity. In this book Dr. Nash (Chaplain to the Christian Student Movement, Uni- 
versity of Toronto) investigates what is wrong, decides that the trouble lies in the 
whole of modern culture, and proposes a reconstruction of modern thinking which shall 
itself grow out of a new kind of university. 

The culprit, says the author, is the dominance over the modern mind held by the 
“scientific. dogma”: the idea that science is without assumptions or presuppositions, that 
science must be kept absolutely separate from philosophy, and that science is objective 
and impartial. In the brilliant third chapter, entitled “The Decline of Scientific Indi- 
vidualism,” his criticism of the above three-fold idea is devastating. He pbints out 
seven huge presuppositions of science, shows how science has depended upon philosophy, 
and reveals that (far from being objective and impartial) science has a mood and a 
temper which are often materialistic, selfish, and blindly optimistic. He has a field day 
when he comes. to the social sciences and psychology. “Nothing has done more than 
modern psychological studies to shake man’s confidence in the dogma of liberal 
rationalism.’ He quotes from the psychologists who themselves admit that the mutual 
antagonism of their systems arises out of presuppositions, philosophy, and morals. 
Psychology itself has shown that the human mind is “far from being a machine-like 
instrument pursuing truth for its own sake in a fashion unsullied by any hidden desire 
to find reasons for beliefs already held.” It is not that the author is unfriendly to 
science. Indeed, he holds graduate degrees in chemistry, philosophy, and sociology, and 
was educated at the University of Liverpool, Ripon Hall, Oxford, and the London 
School of Economics. And he is now lecturer on Political Economy in the University 
of Toronto. That all makes his study the more convincing. 

What he is pleading for is unity and purpose in university education. Unity and 
purpose in curriculum and teaching he finds, in his first chapter, to be wanting in all 
universities, with a resultant chaos, atomism, and social inadequacy. Values have 
been definitely excluded, under the dominance of the “scientific dogma.” 

In his second chapter he traces the rise of this “scientific individualism” and its 
history. Many will question his thesis that modern liberal individualism and un- 
restrained capitalism were brought about unconsciously by the Protestant Reformation 
through challenge of authority, distrust of man’s infallibility, and exaltation of manual 
labor; but none will deny his portrayal of the extremes to which unrestrained ‘indi- 
vidualism has brought mankind. In Protestantism he finds the elements that will cure 
the situation which, according to him, is unconsciously brought about. 

Unity and purpose have been achieved, he admits, in the Nazi and Communist 
states and their educational systems. He devotes two chapters to the correct diagnosis 
which these state philosophies have made of the current individualistic chaos. But 
their cure is all wrong, and is worse than the disease. 

How shall we have both purposeful unity and freedom? “The typical liberal 
democratic university teacher must drastically revise his proud boast that his aim is 
teaching nothing but the ‘facts’: natural science without metaphysics, the social sci- 
ences without political bias, and history without propaganda. Instead, he must be 
willing to accept the responsibility for the creation and teaching of a unified and coherent 
philosophy. It is impossible to exaggerate the difficulty of this task... .’ And the 
author does not, in his final two chapters, try to perform this task. His book is rather 
a preface; it provides really very little on the constructive side. But he does point 
out certain features that will mark the new attitude of mind. One is an emphasis on 
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the “sociology of knowledge.”’ “There is no hope,” he writes, that “unless there is a well 
nigh universal recognition that knowledge can only be adequately understood in terms 
of its social origins.” “There are fashions of thought that cannot be adequately under- 
stood so long as their social origins are obscure.” Especially must it be understood 
that “it is a man’s sin which infects his thinking.” He rebukes religious education 
leaders like Bower and Elliott for throwing out original sin because it is not a 
“modern” or “scientific” idea. 

We must begin, says the author, with man’s place and purpose in the universe, 
and can find it most surely in “the Judaic-Christian tradition whith, having outlasted 
the fall of many civilizations, has therefore a source beyond any one of them.” Re- 
ligion must be the heart and center of the curriculum instead of one subject among 
many. “The Christian Churches need a fellowship of lay. theologians or Christian 
scholars who would view it as part of their vocation as a (Christian intelligentsia to 
create a Christian world view within which the conclusions of the specialized subjects 
of the university curriculum could be given their ultimate meaning in terms of a 
specifically Christian philosophy of man and of his relation to the historical process.” 
The author wants a university where “God, not theology or any other system, is 
sovereign.” fi 

He does not say how we can have God without theology. One wonders, after 
reading the book, whether the Lutheran Church, with its absolute biblical dependence, 
and yet with its supreme emphasis on the gospel, cannot be of great help in leadership 
toward the desired goal. Somebody ought to write a book on this subject for the 
common man. For this book, though thrilling in parts to any reader, is difficult going; 
it is overloaded with quotations and intra-mural arguments; and its jargon is often 
(to a civilian and layman in this field) exasperating. Yet it is worth ploughing 
through, just to get acquainted with the literature in the field, with a noble and earnest 
Christian mind, and with someone who so well knows what he is writing about. 

: F. R. KnusBer 


Church and State in Education. By William C. Bower. Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1943. 95 pages. $1. . 


The advent of another book on the theme of religion in public school education 
proclaims the vitality of current thinking on that subject. Dr. Bower has been a leader 
in this area of thought, and these James W. Richard lectures in Christian Religion at 
the University of Virginia express his mature consideration of the associated problems. 

Like many others who have written on the topic, Dr. Bower reviews the history 
of American education and finds that religion has been excluded as a result of sec- 
tarianism. In recent experience, however, we have been developing new concepts of 
education and religion in their functional relation to persons and communities. These 
concepts have begun to alter, too, our view on the proper relation of church and state. 
The inevitable result is a trend toward the recognition of necessity for integration. 

In an integrated program of total education, religion will be a concern of the school 
as well, as the home and the church. According to Dr. Bower’s proposed program, all 
will co-operate. The school is prepared better than any other agency to teach the 
content of religion and give children the experience of religious values involved in 
everyday relationships. The church, then, can devote its energies to cultivating in 
pupils the more explicit and ultimate religious values and training them in the habits 
of worship. 

Of major interest is the author’s listing’ of six ways in which his program can be 
carried out in the public school. His plans include (1) dealing with religion objectively 
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wherever it is encountered in the subject matter of the curriculum; (2) including 
religion in the curriculum as a field of knowledge fully comparable with any other, 
such as literature; (3) giving the pupil an actual experience of spiritual values in the 
school’s community relationships; (4) cultivating religious attitudes by use of cere- 
monials and celebrations; (5) using religion as a principle of integration for all 
culture; (6) using the resources of religion in personal counseling. 

Rareu D, Heim 


Education for the American People. By Karl Stecher. Macon, Georgia: Mason 
Press, 1944. 182 pages. $2.75. 


This is an almost totally useless book. Outside of its value as an irritant, I can 
see no reason why it should have been written. It is banal, repetitious, and at times 
plain stupid. Its style is oratorical and it bulges with wild generalities. The public 
school, colleges, the American home, and the divorce and birth rate are all covered in 
less than two hundred pages, but none of them with even a semblance of wisdom; 
although the general attitude of the author seems to be that all educators—“except me” 
—are dumb. 

The central theme of the book, if it contains any at all, is that American educa- 
tion has been a failure because it has lacked practicality. 

“Where did our great educators get the idea that the purpose of higher education 
‘was not to enable one to make money, or to earn a living, or to do any of the practical, 
necessary things of life—but only to give one an appreciation of the so-called higher 
things of life?” he asks, and then goes on to explain, “It is doubtful if one of them 
out of a hundred ever gave the matter a thought.’ Poor, poor dumb beasties, these 
college professors. 

The book is so full of nonsense that it would be idle to quarrel with statement 
after statement. It simply never should have been written, much less printed. 

C. C. STouGHTON 


Religion and Health. By Seward Hiltner. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1943. 
283 pages. $2.50. 


Here is a book which deserves a place on every pastor’s book-shelf beside The Art 
of Ministering to the Sick, by Cabot and Dicks. It will prove of genuine help to every 
pastor who seeks to make his parish ministry more effective. The author of the book 
is executive secretary of the Commission on Religion and Health of the Federal Council 
of the Churches of Christ in America, who writes from a background of both training 
and experience. He shows a knowledge of the importance of a pastor ministering to 
the sick of his parish, and what is more, of understanding something of the nature of 
illness, especially mental. Dr. Hiltner summarizes the development of the mental 
hygiene movement and explains the main characteristics of the mental hygiene ap- 
proach. Two marks which distinguish the book are clarity and sanity. 

While it is scarcely fair to say that some chapters are more important than others, 
the reader will find Chapter III, The Christian Witness of Health and Healing, with 
its emphasis upon the contribution of medical missions to the relation of religion and 
health, most timely. Chapter VI, Mental Health and Religious Education, reveals the 
important part which the church school teacher may play in the mental health of 
the child. 

The Lutheran pastor schooled in the value of “seelsorge” will find Chapter VIII, 
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on pastoral counseling, strengthening his appreciation of the value of being a true 
shepherd of souls, one who goes from home to home ministering to his people and 
guiding them into all the richness of life which Christianity offers them. Chapter IX, 
Pastoral Work and Community Resources, will help the pastor see the wisdom of 
knowing his community and making use of its resources for the benefit of his people. 
The practical suggestions contained in the closing chapters, X and XI, should prove 
valuable to all those interested in extending the ministry of the church with its healing 
power of the Gospel to God’s needy children. 

The excellent bibliography, with comments on many of the books and articles, 
enhances the value of the volume to those who wish to delve further into the subject. 

C. FranKiin Kocn 


The Anti-Anthropomorphisms of the Greek Pentateuch. By Charles T. Fritsch. Prince- 
ton University Press, 1943. 81 pages. $2. 


This interesting study reveals, among other things, the results of accurate scientific 
investigation. Without such investigation it is impossible to achieve any results basic 
for truth, no matter in what field the problem may lie. It is exceedingly- refreshing to 
come to a study like the one under review because it represents facts, not. opinions 
or pious casuistry. It is, of course, based on the original text without the knowledge 
of which no Biblical expositor has the moral right to speak. 

The subject dealt with is of prime importance for the student of the Old Testa- 
ment because it throws light not only on the Septuagint text—really the first com- 
mentary on the Old Testament—but on the way the theological concepts of the trans- 
lators and conveyors colored their work. 

Many examples are given to show anti-anthropomorphic tendencies; they are 
classified under the following heads: Anti-anthropomorphisms, Anti-anthropopathies, 
The Name of God Changed or Omitted, Motion and Place Denied God, Direct and 
Indirect Softening, Grammatical Changes, Intermediary Elements, Miscellaneous Matters. 
The author has no difficulty in establishing his thesis, but at the same time he is 
eminently fair with the materials at hand when he declares that “for the most part 
the LXX reveals no consistent method of avoiding the anthropomorphisms of the 
Hebrew” (p. 60). Another result is the establishment of the fact that the Septuagint 
has no abstractions in thought comparable to those found in Philo of Alexandria. 
While the translators were undoubtedly moving in the realm of Greek thought and 
expression, they were at the same time much closer to the Hebrew thought of the 
third century B. C. than to the Greek. 

Two appendices offer a useful comparison of the anti-anthropomorphic leanings 
of the various texts of the Septuagint—A, B, Aquila, Symmachus, and Theodotion. 

The excellent bibliography might have been further enriched by citation of the 
Septuagint studies of Margolis, Hempel, and Orlinsky. 

J. M. Myers 


The Problem of Ezekiel: An Inductive Study. By William A. Irwin. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1943. xx + 344 pages. $3. 


The Book of Ezekiel has been intensely studied, and new but conflicting views of 
it published on a large scale over the past twenty years. This latest contribution was 
promised by the author in his revision of J. M. P. Smith’s The Prophets and Their 
Times, three or four years ago. In the chapter on Ezekiel, which he rewrote for that 
book, will be found his discussion of the views published in the commentaries of 
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Hermann (1924), Holscher (1924), Torrey (1931), James Smith (1931), Herntrich 
(1932), Battersby-Harford (1935), Cooke (1938), Bertholet and Galling (1938), and 
Matthews (1939). On the average, a full length commentary has been devoted to 
Ezekiel by a competent scholar every second year for the past two decades. 

This is indeed “weariness to the flesh.’ And one could wish it were more of a 
lift to the spirit than it is. But the majority of Old Testament students will leave 
most of these books alone, on their teachers’ advice. They indicate something or other 
about the history of Biblical studies in our times. But they do not solve the problem 
of Ezekiel. 

The present work is most useful for its stating of the problem and summary of 
the previous discussions. The main body of the book contains an analysis of every 
chapter of Ezekiel in the effort to classify the materials and suggest a theory of com- 
position which will elucidate the problems which every thoughtful reader must face. 
Irwin’s theory is stated in the traditional Jewish dictum, “The men of the Great 
Synagogue wrote Ezekiel.” That is to say, from a body of authentic prophecies repre- 
sented in something less than a quarter of the whole number of verses in Ezekiel, the 
book has grown by accretion in the form of Jewish commentary being attached to the 
prophecies all the way from Ezekiel’s own times (592-570 B. C.) to the beginning of 
the Christian era. , 

The writer presents this hypothesis merely as such. He does not claim to have 
proved it. He supposes that his readers will doubtless be more interested in his own 
psychology than in Ezekiel’s, His book is therefore important to the historian of 
Biblical scholarship, of interest to the professional Bible student, irrelevant to most 
of the readers of this review. 

Cuarctes M. Cooper 


The Challenge of Israel’s Faith. By G. Ernest Wright. Chicago: The University of 
Chicago Press, 1944. 108 pages. $1.50. 


The author of this volume, who is associate professor of Old Testament in Mc- 
Cormick Theological Seminary, Chicago, presents in six compact chapters a fresh study 
of the theology of the Old Testament. Deploring the fact that the modern approach to 
the religion of Israel has been too largely critical and historical to the neglect of the 
abiding spiritual values, he seeks to set forth from a more doctrinal point of view some 
of the living and dynamic elements in Israel’s faith. In doing so, he does not disregard 
the contributions made by historical critics, but recogtiizes in the writings of prophets 
and psalmists expressions of a living faith quite beyond the reaches of critical analysis. 

That this approach has been sorely neglected, if not forgotten, in recent decades is 
evident from the paucity of works on Old Testament theology issued in English. The 
author therefore finds a real need for a positive setting forth of Israel’s doctrine of 
God and endeavors to point out the living characters of the revealed Word. 

Turning, first of all, to the message of Isaiah, he inquires as to the meaning of 
“Thus saith the Lord.’ This expression, which the prophets employ frequently, he 
observes to be no mere rhetorical term introduced to enforce abstract principles, but 
the witness of the living Word beyond and above the prophetic utterance. Faith in 
Israel laid hold of a living God who revealed Himself to man through the prophets 
by an authoritative Word. This revealed truth must be spiritually discerned. What 
the prophets express is not abstract truth, but the revelation of the living God to men 
in history, a Word behind the written word. 

For the prophets history has a real meaning. At the heart of history lie three 
themes, “God, human sin, and redemption.” Those three reverberate all along the 
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course of biblical history and literature from Genesis to Revelation. History is not 
presented in the Old Testament for history’s sake, for it always bears a religious 
significance. Thus interpreted, it sets forth God working out His redemptive purposes 
among men. The Old Testament is not mere propaganda, as some would regard it, 
but a world view of history with the living God as the center. Faith is thus concrete, 
vital, experiential, and not abstract and literary. 

God is understood in the Old Testament as Sovereign Lord, whose voice is to be 
obeyed. Men are His servants and subjects, who are to fear His Name and to dread 
His wrath against sin. As Lord, God is transcendent, dwelling high in the heavens 
and looking down upon the children of men. Although the point of view is more that 
of a Ruler-servant rather than a Father-son relation, God is not an arbitrary God 
wreaking vengeance to suit His fancy. The notion that the God of the Old Testament 
is nothing more than a God of vengeance is a perversion of the true picture. 

Israel’s faith laid hold of a living God. “The great gift of Israel to humanity 
is simply this: God is.’ Imageless and sexless, God lives as divine, yet manifests 
Himself to men in concrete terms of human understanding. This living God is holy, 
the Holy One of Israel, separate from sinful man. He is likewise righteous; the 
quality of His essence is moral. His Law, therefore, has just demands. Man is 
righteous only as he stands in relation to the righteous God, who is at the same time 
merciful. Furthermore, God is gracious, moving toward man in ways of unmerited 
love and kindness, always faithful to His covenant. As a jealous God, He is zealous 
for the sake of His holiness. Thus God, in the faith of Israel, is personal, vivid, 
anthropomorphic, and practical. 

Under divine direction Israel became “the covenanted community.” As such, the 
people of God enjoyed a peculiar relation with Deity, who announced distinct blessings 
of life, fellowship, and heritage on conditions of faithfulness and service. The covenant 
which Israel experienced in faith was a vivid bond of union between God and the com- 
munity, from time to time reaffirmed on God’s part; on Israel’s side, again and again 
broken. Yet God, rich in mercy, moved to save His people. 

As history progressed and life under the covenant grew more and more complex, 
prophetic thought looked to the future for the fulfillment of cherished hopes under the 
patterns of “the Day of the Lord,” “the remnant,” and “the Messianic Age.” The 
Kingdom of God was His sovereign rule over the world. Israel’s faith was a vivid 
experience of fellowship with God in a Kingdom of love and grace. 

In reviving the basic doctrines of Old Testament faith Dr. Wright asserts, in a 
brief postscript, that they are living truths of Christian history as well as biblical, and 
that they therefore should find expression in Christian preaching and experience. It is 
not enough to use the Old Testament materials merely for purposes of illustration. 
We should embrace them as providing a living theology, vital for this and every age. 

E. E. Frack 


People, Church and State in Modern Russia. By Paul B. Anderson. New York: 
Macmillan Company, 1944. 240 pages. $2.50. 


Russia has won and maintained a powerful place among the United Nations in the 
prosecution of the war. Beyond question, Russia will play an important role in the | 
process of reaching and carrying out decisions to affect the postwar world. After a 
common enemy has been defeated, will collaboration with Russia continue to be possible? 
Can a Christian basis for co-operation be found? “The future is not something to be 
sought or hoped for, but something to be created.” This quotation with which Mr. 
Anderson concludes the final chapter of his book may be taken as the clue to his 
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purpose in writing. He seeks to provide information which will enable Christians to 
shape their attitudes and actions toward Russia on the basis of facts which are now 
available and interpretations which seem warranted at the present time. 

Religion in Russia has always been a riddle to the outsider. The Orthodox Church 
has had the paradoxical character of seeming to be both alive and dead; of arousing 
deepest devotion and, at the same time, intense disgust. The necessities of{ the Revolu- 
tion tended to shroud in even greater secrecy the religious life and outlook of the 
Russian people. To tear aside the veil, Mr. Anderson sets forth significant events and 
developments since 1917. His presentation is not merely a chronology of happenings. 
It is marked by three clear characteristics. First, he seeks to view problems of re- 
ligion in their correct historical setting. Facts are not dealt with in isolated fashion 
but are considered from the standpoint of earlier developments by which they were 
influenced. Second, he uses the same approach which the Soviet leaders themselves 
employ; namely, the philosophy of dialectical materialism. Whereas the teachings of 
the Christian church and of the Marxist philosophy of historical materialism elsewhere 
clash or coincide, in the Soviet Union their interplay is real and discernible. To grasp 
the situation, the inner relation between experience and theory must be comprehended. 
This relation is unfolded by the dialectic process, the process which the Marxists call 
“the interpenetration of opposites.” Third, the author is bent upon an understanding 
of “the interrelationships between people, church, and state.’ Only by seeing each 
in its relation to the others can the religious situation in Russia be appreciated. 

Mr. Anderson has brought together the kind of information which the people of 
our western democracies need and, in the main, want. The constitutional and legal 
provisions dealing with religious matters are assembled and appraised. The position 
of Marxism in relation to religion is reviewed. There is a description of the manner 
in which the church adapted itself to Soviet conditions and of the place which religion 
continued to hold in the socialistic construction. An entire chapter is devoted to 
“Freedom for Anti-Religious Propaganda.” The book concludes with the considera- 
tion of “A Christian Basis for Co-operation with Russia.” 

Experience and disposition have combined to equip the author for a penetrating 
and constructive study. Mr. Anderson’s connections with Rtssia began when he 
crossed the Finnish border in the spring of 1917. He saw the rise and fall of Kerensky, 
and attended the historic Soviet at Smolny Institute where Lenin and Stalin, Trotsky 
and Kameney appeared on the same platform. Berdyaeff, Bulgakoff, Florovsky, Bunin, 
and Riabuchinsky were his intimate collaborators. He has continued to keep his 
fingers on the Russian pulse. He weighs evidence at hand objectively, but sympathetically. 
He refuses to minimize obvious and disturbing differences. At the same time, he 
urges the recognition of common ground where it exists and an appreciation of it to 
the extent that it exists. Characteristic of many statements is the following: “Neither, 
however, should critics throw out the baby with the bath, saying that limited freedom 
is no freedom at all.” 

While scientific in its approach, the book is easy to read. One can picture the 
author in quiet but arresting tones, setting forth one side, then the other, and finally 
bringing about “an interpenetration of the opposites.’ Mr. Anderson has rendered, 
American Christians a service in placing the benefit of his knowledge and insights at 
their disposal. Whether or not full agreement is reached on his findings, he has 
provided the information from which may develop a more balanced understanding of 
the Russian situation. 
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From Victory to Peace. By Paul Hutchinson. Chicago: Willett, Clark & Company, 
1943. 226 pages. $1.50. 


“When the boys come marching home again . .. beware! take care!” This 
warning should come with more force to the Christian church than to any other institu- 
tion in our western society. The human order which the churches seek, preach, and 
serve must keep alive and spread throughout the world faith, hope, and love. Dr. 
Hutchinson anticipates the dangers of disillusionment not only for returning soldiers, 
but also for the people who have been preoccupied with the war effort at home—dis- 
illusionment of a bad peace, disillusionment created by a continuing social crisis. 

The difficulties in which these dangers root cannot be met by the activity of a 
limited number of governmental leaders. People in all walks of life should be preparing 
to demand and to take a share in the decisions that must be made. From Victory to 
Peace has been written to stimulate the discussion which is indispensable to intelligent 
and effective participation. It deals with the moral law, the world community, problems 
of power politics, territorial imperialism, race relations, armaments, treatment of enemies, 
and economic needs. 

In considering the factors which are significant for world order, the author employs 
a two-fold approach. He sets forth and analyzes the pertinent principles and priposals 
which church bodies—especially in Great Britain and the United States—have. framed 
and adopted. This represents an advance in the effective use of church pronounce- 
ments. Too frequently a reader has access to one or another document but has no means 
of bringing related statements from many documents to bear upon separate issues. 
The emphasis upon positions that are relevant and “everlastingly right” is helpful and 
convincing. 

To show that there is impressive support from the “practical world’ for the main 
positions taken by the church, the church documentation is balanced by quotations from 
secular sources—political leaders who command respect, publicists, magazines of stand- 
ing. This has considerable value in offsetting widespread views that church leaders 
are moving in an idealistic and impracticable realm. . Moreover, the recognition of such 
similarities as exist between positions of churchmen and positions of public leaders tends 
to awaken hope in the possibility of progress and to stimulate effort to achieve it. 

In pursuing this two-fold approach, Dr. Hutchinson has chosen quotations wisely. 
His findings will be illuminating to those who read from the standpoint of the state 
and from the standpoint of the church. Since his book is intended primarily for study 
by Christian people, he has brought together in the Appendix the full texts of the 
church documents from which most of his quotations are drawn: Proposals of British 
Church Leaders; The Malvern Manifesto; The Delaware Findings; The Six Pillars 
of Peace; the Princeton Messages; Declaration by American Protestant, Catholic, and 
Jewish Leaders. 

O. FrepErIcK NoLpE 


The Beginning of Christianity. By Clarence Tucker Craig. New York and Nashville: 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1943. 366 pages. $2.75. 


“In the Kingdom of God,’ wrote the late Archbishop Soederblom, “no one can — 
see so lang as he remains merely a spectator.’ Professor Craig, of the Oberlin 
Graduate School of Theology, evidently had some such thesis in mind when he under- 
took this investigation of the beginnings of the Christian faith. Convinced that 
scientific objectivity is neither possible nor desirable and that uninterpreted history is 
an illusion, he approaches his task as a historian who is also a believer, for’ whom 
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Jesus Christ “is not simply one of the waves in an endless process, but the center and 
goal of history.” 

The book is comprehensive in its scope. In twenty-seven carefully organized 
chapters it sketches the story of the origin and development of the Christian faith, 
beginning with the Palestinian background and closing with the consolidation of the 
church in the postapostolic age. The writer has the teacher’s gift of marshalling facts 
and letting them tell their own story. The style is simple and forthright. Even the 
general reader, who has had no special training in history or theology, will find the 
book quite readable. Appended to each chapter is a list of suggested readings from 
the Bible and other ancient sources. The investigation closes with an Epilogue in 
which the writer endeavors to answer the question, What is the Gospel? The ap- 
pendices include chronological tables, a brief bibliography, and indexes. There are no 
footnotes. 

Believing that the Christian faith rests ultimately upon God’s revelation of Himself 
in a sequence of events in history, Professor Craig resolutely turns his back upon the 
current flight to mysticism and dogma and remains the scientific historian. He is not 
like Rousseau, who is said to have remarked, “First of all, let us brush aside the 
facts!” His primary concern is to ascertain the facts and their meaning. Although 
he makes an honest effort to view the facts from the inside, it should not be supposed 
that he feels obligated as a Christian to give precedence to canonical sources, or even 
to Christian sources. Ona minor question of fact, for example, he accepts the witness 
of Josephus as gospel truth and dismisses the witness of one of the Evangelists as 
“popular legend.” 

This book will be caught in a heavy cross fire. It will not satisfy either the tradi- 
tionalists or the emancipated. The writer views his sources as interpretations of 
historical events and then puts his own interpretation upon these interpretations. Thus 
the final interpretation is conditioned by the “climate of opinion” in which the book 
was written. This factor is particularly conspicuous in the treatment of the miracle 
stories. Professor Craig believes that miracles actually did occur but he tries to draw 
a distinction between miracle stories which reflect “permanently verifiable experiences” 
and others which can be dismissed as edifying allegories. One wonders how any 
historian, knowing that he, too, is,the creature of a passing age, can with confidence 
determine which of the miracle stories reflect permanently verifiable experiences. The 
“climate of opinion” factor is also rather evident in the writer’s attitude toward the 
more distinctively apocalyptic elements in the teachings of Jesus. Many of these he 
is inclined to dismiss as later accretions. One wonders how any historian, aware 
of the popularity of such ideas in the Jewish-Christian thought world of the first 
century, can so confidently take this position. 

Vulnerable as this book is on many crucial issues, much of the criticism that will 
be leveled against it will be unfair. Professor Craig did not write it for specialists ; 
he wrote it for beginners, to provide them with a friendly guide. Instead of going 
into elaborate and bewildering expositions of mooted points, he merely states his 
conclusions without defending them or even giving appropriate recognition to com- 
peting opinions. This gives to many of his statements a certain ex-cathedra aspect 
which is bound to irritate those readers who are familiar with the problems. They 
will be inclined to take issue with him as they read, even on relatively minor points. 
Is the idea of apostolic succession reflected in II Timothy 2:2? Does I Peter 4:12-19 
presuppose persecution by the state? In view of the fragmentary and inconclusive 
character of the evidence, dogmatic affirmations on such points seem decidedly out of 
place. After all, we possess only a segment of the religious literature of the first 
and second centuries. It would seem, therefore, that the positions we take on obscure 
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and debatable points should be stated provisionally and with becoming diffidence. No 
doubt Professor Craig believed that he was doing this but he does not seem to be 
doing it. That is one of the penalties he must pay for trying to bring a tremendous 
and highly technical subject within the compass of a single volume. 

Though not a substitute for the more technical works in the area, this book 
represents a significant contribution to our current literature on the early phases of 
Christian history. Evaluated in the light of its purpose, it is honest, able, reverent, 
and useful, if not always convincing. Especially interesting is the writer’s emphasis 
on the thought that primitive Christianity cannot be understood if it is viewed merely 
as an ethical or sociological program. He is convinced that the life of the early 
Christians rested upon certain objective beliefs and that these beliefs in turn grew 
out of what he calls the self-communication of God in~specific events in history. 

Russett D. SNYDER 


Eighty Eventful Years. Reminiscences of Ludwig Ernst Feurbringer. St. Louis: 
Concordia Publishing House, 1944. 267 pages. $2. 


On the background of a long and distinguished career as a teacher of theology 
and an editor of church journals, especially Der Lutheraner, Dr. Fuerbringer has 
written an autobiography. In his modesty, however, Dr. Fuerbringer has written less 
about himself than about those who have helped to mold him and who manifestly 
remain giants in his eyes after these many years. We learn relatively little of his 
theological development, of the influence upon him of his love of Luther’s writings, 
of his methods of teaching, of his editorial policies, or of his administrative work 
when he was president of Concordia Seminary. We learn more, albeit indirectly, of 
his transparent Christian faith and piety. But most of all we learn of the leaders 
of the Missouri Synod in the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries—men like 
Walther, Pieper, Stoeckhardt, Guenther, Graebner, and Schwan, about whom many 
interesting sidelights are afforded. 

This is a pleasant and instructive book for anyone who would know more about 
the Missouri Synod of a generation and more ago, and an intriguing book for anyone 
who would probe into the power which personal loyalties play in ecclesiastical life. 
To the octogenarian who wrote these reminiscences the reviewer, at least, is grateful. 

T. G. TAappert 


Luther and the Scriptures. By M. Reu. Columbus: Wartburg Press. 1944. 211 
pages, paper. $1. 


This booklet may be regarded as a sort of appendix to the author’s Luther’s 
German Bible (1934). He deals here “with nothing but the question, In what sense 
and to what extent was the Bible the authority for Luther? with which Luther’s 
opinion concerning inspiration is naturally inseparably conjoined.” As usual, Dr. Reu 
brings great learning to bear On his subject; out of his treasury of sixteenth century 
research he brings things new and old. Perhaps the most valuable part of this study 
is the latter part, which traces the development of a mechanical theory of inspiration. 
“Luther,” writes Dr. Reu in this posthumously published work, “knows of no mechanical 


or dictated inspiration; he rather emphasizes human cooperation.” 
T. G, TAPPERT 
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